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THE LIBRARY AND 


ITS FUNCTIONS 


H. C. Burt, President, Wisconsin Library Association 


Perhaps no feeling common to the hu- 
man emotions is fraught with more dis- 
comfort than that of the fear that one is 
saying the unorthodox thing. The initiated 
in any vocation are able to keep pace in 
general, with the modern thought and 
usually with the latest thought associated 
with their particular field of endeavor. The 
outsider, while holding opinions and some- 
times convictions, concerning the way in 
which another’s business should be con- 
ducted, feels nevertheless a hesitancy about 
expressing his views for fear of displaying 
his own ignorance concerning the latest 
evolved theory of the institution which he 
attempts to analyze. If this feeling is nat- 
ural whenever one speaks concerning mat- 
ters outside of his own profession, how 
much more timidity should a person ex- 
perience in attempting to address a body 
of workers whose represented institution 
has gone forward by such leaps and bounds 
as has the public library movement in re- 
cent years. The institution seems to be 
equipped with the “seven-league boots” of 
mythology so that the modern Jack hasn’t 
even time to hide in the wood-box, to say 
nothing of reaching his sheltering bean- 
stalk. The library ideals have expanded so 
rapidly that one has hardly time to catch 


breath before the next library “stunt” is 
upon him. 

The zeal of you librarians, like the zeal 
of the Psalmist’s house, has eaten us up, 
together with our conservatism and our in- 
ertia. You have combined the methods of 
modem business astuteness with the spirit 
of a missionary to the heathen. You dis- 
play your wares to such an advantage that 
all who run must read. You expose us- 
to the reading fever as children are ex- 
posed to the measles. You connect your 
libraries with our homes by telephone so 
that if our reading lags, you can ring us 
up and find out what is the matter. You 
open the shelves and let us get close to 
the contagion so that not even vaccination: 
can save us, and we read in spite of our- 
selves. If from lack of time or indiffer- 
ence we cannot get to the library, you so- 
licit our orders and send the books to our 
very doors by a delivery boy. You do 
everything except come in and read the 
books to us; and some of us have been ex- 
pecting that the next acquisition to the 
library will be a library reader, whose 
work it will be to go from house to house 
and read the opening chapter of the late 
non-fiction books with such winsome ex- 
pression as to inspire us all to read the 
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remainder. All this you do, or will do, 
with an entire'y altruistic motive and with 
a truly disinterested spirit. Verily you will 
have your reward. We hope some of it 
will come in this world. 

What are the functions then of the mod- 
ern public library? Clearly they include 
more than the mere collection and dis- 
bursement of good books. The librarian is 
more than a mere custodian of the book, 
she is the missionary of the book. She 
sees that it performs a large part in the 
educational, religious, industrial and social 
life of the city. She gets it read by those 
whom it will benefit. She preaches her own 
sermon through the book. She is ac- 
quainted with the individuals of her com- 
munity. She knows their literary needs 
and what will supply them, and in her 
own way she puts into their lives that 
message which will benefit them. She 
does it with tact and skill, without being 
dictatorial or meddlesome—but she does it. 
She guides the thoughtless girl into the 
path of serious reflection, through Miss 
Alcott’s writings. The boy on invention 
vbent is given the needed stimulus from 
Baker’s Boys’ Book of Invention. The 
woman of the club is aided in her com- 
parative study of Dante and Bunyan. The 
bird study club is regaled with pictures of 
nature’s loveliest songsters and entrancing 
bird lore. The man of one jdea has his 
claim allowed. Other Saints and Sinners 
are kept in mind throughout the year, and 
books are ordered with all the different 
types of readers in view; and somehow, 
someway they are induced or tempted, per- 
suaded or cajoled into reading what they 
ought to read sometimes, what they want 
to read at other times. But at any rate 
they are induced to read. 

By far the most important factor of a 
successful library is the librarian. She is 
more important even than the book itself, 
although the two go together. She, her 
personality, her self, her individuality, al- 
though it may be heresy to say it in this 
presence, is far more important than her 
system of cataloguing or her method of 
accessioning, although both are important. 
She produces the circulation. She largely 
creates the demand and then supplies it. 
She is both cause and effect. She is a 
more potent factor in stimulating whole- 
some reading in her community with all 
its attendant results than are the grocers 
in supplying the same community with 
wholesome food, for they haven’t lifted a 
finger to secure a pure food law. That 
sentiment had to come from the library 
readers. She is more influential in de- 
veloping a good reading habit than are 
the milliners in regulating the standard of 
hats and bonnets, and she doesn’t change 
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the style of good reading four times a 
year. Her classification of the intellectual 
needs of the community is infinitely more 
accurate than the diagnosis of the physi- 
cian regarding human ailments, and her 
remedies are warranted to cure if her 
directions are followed. She shares the 
responsibility for the morais of her com- 
munity with the ministers of the gospel, 
and she is as likely to reach her constitu- 
ency as effectively. For the book prob- 
bly reaches as many readers as the pulpit. 
Her work more than parallels that of the 
teacher, for the teacher does her best and 
most lasting work when she prepares the 
child for good subsequent library work 
and stimulates a love for the best litera- 
ture. 

The world is coming to recognize the 
importance of the library work. You Iib- 
rarians are clearly in advance of the rest 
of us in guaging and assuming your re- 
sponsibilities. You have been willing to 
fit yourselves for the work in advance of 
the demand ‘for your services. Our 
Library School at Madison is a greater 
testimony to the progressive spirit of the 
librarians and the wise provision of the 
library leaders of our state than of a de- 
finite demand for the special training o@ 
the part of the public. The librarv trus- 
tees have not always appreciated the 
necessity of special training as an essen- 
tial or even a desirable qualification of a 
librarian. But their awakening is come 
ing. The good librarian, whether self- 
trained or otherwise, has sown the seed, 
and the harvest will surely be apparent in 
a more appreciative public and a more lib- 
eral board of trustees. A prominent 
trustee, a president of his board, recently 
made this remark in my hearing: “I 
don’t know what we would do if Miss 
Pantheon , our librarian, should resign 
or get married.” That catastrophe would 
not have appeared even serious ten years 
ago. A new day is dawning both for the 
library work and the librarian’s remunera- 
tion. 

May I venture a suggestion to the 
librarians as applicable to their future 
study and training? In my humble judg- 
ment the training acquired today should 
lay especial emphasis upon an intimate 
knowledge of the best books and an in- 
tense study of the needs of the individual 
readers of a given community, so that the 
right book may be placed in the right 
hands at the right time. Of course the 
librarian should have the knowledge to 
supply the literary demands of the pubfic 
hoth in the daily administration of the 
library and in her selection of new books, 
and a knowledge of all the means so 
bountifully provided for that end should 
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be at her command, but the ultimate aim 
should extend farther than that. It should 


stop at no less an ideal than the creation ‘ 


of a desire on the part of the public for 
the best literature that will meet their 
greatest needs. 

A proportionate part of the program of 
this convention -has been allotted to the 
subject of the building, that important 
adjunct or concomitant to every well or- 
ganized library. In 1893 there were in 
the United States only three examples of 
really modern library buildings, possessing 
sufficient value and architectural merit to 
rank them among the truly worthy public 
buildings of America. These were: Pub- 
lic Library building of Boston, the Cor- 
nell University Library at Ithaca, New 
York, and the Newberry library of Chi- 
cago. Since then nearly a score of realy 
great buildings has been erected. I men- 
tion the Library of Congress building, 
Carnegie Library at Pittsburg, public 
libraries of Milwaukee, Chicago, Provi- 
dence, Newark, and the District of Col- 
umbia. The university libraries of Col- 
umbia, Princeton, Illinois, New York and 
the Staie Historical Library at Madison, 
all are public buildings of the first class. 
There are many others of merit that rank 
well with the surrounding buildings of 
the cities in which they are located. The 
libraries of the country today, where such 
exist, are on a par with the best churches, 
high schools, government _ postoffices, 
municipal and other public buildings. 
Their extension, too, is a matter of con- 
gratulation. Through the munificence of 
Andrew Carnegie and _ other public 
spirited men this last decade might well 
be called the era of Public Library build- 


ing. A splendid beginning has been made. _ 


Many philanthropists, aside from the uni- 
versal givers like Mr. Carnegie, have 
through pride in their own city given 
their money for a library right where their 
money was made. It is a more fitting 
tribute to a usefal business life than 
marble monuments or granite tombstones 
for the dead. The wonder is that the 
custom has not become more univers”l. 
Perhaps the successful librarian of the 
future, like the successful denominational 
college president of today, will need to 
possess the additional aualification of 
being able to stimulate the granting of 
large gifts for library purposes from the 
men of wealth in her own or neighboring 
communities. 

But the purposes of the library are not 
fully conserved when a commodious build- 
ine has been erected and a conscientious 
well-trained librarian secured. The cen- 
tralizing function of the library is an im- 
portant feature of its work. Every lib- 
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rary, where room is adequate, should be 
the center of interest for all the forces 
that have for their object the acquiring 
of culture and knowledge through the co- 
ordinate use of collection of objects and 
the book. Nearly every community con- 
tains private collections of natural curio- 
sities, collections of value of either the 
scientist or ithe maturalist. Often-times 
arrangements can be made to store these in 
the library museum as a loan collection. 
Books may be added to the library from 
time to time to supplement the collection. 
My mind reverts to the splendid collec- 
tion of Wisconsin birds loaned to the 
Janesviile Library by a veteran member of 
the board of trustees, Mr. H. L. Skavlem. 
This collection of more than two hundred 
species has been an inspiration to thou- 
sands of children in our city. The call 
for bird books has been unprecedented. 
Arbor and Bird Day was celebrated for 
a week in our schools. Every teacher 
spent an hour with her children studying 
the collection. Miss Hathorn, the chil- 
dren’s librarian, developed remarkable 
powers as a bird lecturer. The Bur- 
roughs Club of high school students be- 
came quite expert in bird recognition and 
classification. Hundreds of parents through. 
the enthusiasm of the children found their 
way into the library building. The interest 
of the entire community was awakened 
through this collection in the bird life of 
the neighborhood. 

I am not very fami‘iar with the work- 
ings of many libraries, but I recall one 
now which became the center of a local 
historical society. A collection of books 
and writings of local interest was made, 
an interest was aroused among the older 
residents of the place and many facts of 
importance were chronicled that never 
would have been written or, being written, 
would have been lost but for this organi- 
zation, which centered around the public 
library and made its home within the 
library walls. 

I visited a few months ago the superb 
art gallery of the Minneapolis Public 
Library. What an opportunity is there 
offered to the art lover and to the young 
who ought to be art lovers, to study at 
first hand the works of the masters. The 
collection is doubly attractive because it 
is housed in the Library building where 
the written biographies of the artists are 
collected and where works on the history 
of art abound. Considerab'e might be 
said of the value of a museum in connec- 
tion with a library. The books and the 
objects supplement each other so com- 
pletely that a correlation is almost a neces- 
sitv. A music room where musical study 
clubs can meet for recitals and concerts, 
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together with a collection of books on 
musical history and the biographers of the 
composers, is a legitimate equipment of a 
public library. Wherever the book is the 
center of interest or in whatever field it 
is contributary to the dissemination of 
knowledge, there the public library within 
reasonable bounds may exercise its sphere 
of usefulness. 

The distinguished Chicago divine, Rev. 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones, in a recent address be- 
fore the State Teachers’ Association at 
Milwaukee made a plea for the consolida- 
tion of public library work and_ public 
education. He suggested the merging of 
the two separate institutions into one or- 
ganic institution under one governing 
board having not only a common end but 
a common treasury. His argument was 
forceful and his meaning clear, as is every 
theme that comes from his gifted pen. I 
appreciated the address most thoroughly, 

-and I am compelled also to endorse the 
theory in the abstract; but in the concrete 
I can see some difficulties that might 
arise. I believe that consolidation of 
school and library into one organization 
to be far in the future. There is however 
great need of a close cooperation between 
school and library in connection with the 
children’s reading. It should be a more 
vital relation than a mere exchange of 
courtesies or a pleasant appreciation of 
what the other is doing in somewhat simi- 
lar lines of effort. 

The Wisconsin library law has made 
the city superintendent a member of the 
library board. This law was passed for the 
purpose of giving the school children a 
representative on the board. It was to 
give them a “friend in court” as it were. 
Here is the entering wedge to a closer 
union than formerly between school and 
library. Not all of us superintendents 
have realized the possibilities or the bene- 
fits of such a codrdination of forces. Not 
all teachers have appreciated the help 
which the librarv and the librarian may be 
to herself and her children. Many of us 
still need to have presented to us with 
great force the argument relating to the 
need of librarv reading for school children. 
How would it be for you librarians to 
sugeest to your superintendents that you 
desire to be of as much help to the s~hocls 
as possible and ask him for the privilege 
of cooperating with him in getting the 
children to read more and better books? 
T visited a schoolroom lately having fifty- 
four children, and all were reading good 
books and nlentv of them. The feacher 
and the children’s librarian are working 
together in that school. The children call 
their librarian their “other t-acher.” She 
visits them in their schoolroom and talks 
to them about books, the use of catalogu- 
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ing, the arrangement of the books on the 
shelves, etc. The teacher and librarian 
inspire, direct, encourage and control the 
reading. The children’s tastes and in- 
terests are considered, and whcre no es- 
pecial interest is apparent one is cultivated, 
This grade, instead of showing a falling 
off in their scholarship in the regular 
school subjects, show a decided advance. 
They are becoming the best grade in that 
city and a distinct improvement in reading 
and language can be traced directly to 
library work. This teacher gives thirty 
minutes a week directly to library recita- 
tion, when the children tell informally of 
the books they have read. Care is taken 
that the reports by the children are not 
made a bugbear, and that each effort shall 
stimulate the child himse!f and others to- 
ward further reading. 

If this audience will bear with me I 
will outline briefly the method of library 
work in vogue in our own children’s 
library at Janesville. The librarian in 
consultation with the teachers has made 
out a list of thirty-six books suitable for 
each grade above the second. These are 
printed on bright-co'ored cards and given 
to every child in the city to be used as a 
reference or bookmark. The library board 
has authorized the librarian to purchase 
duplicate sets of books, which are sent to 
each room and exchanged two or three 
times a year. The teacher or some pupil 
keeps a record of the circulation and that 
is added to the sum total of the library 
circulation. The teacher at the end of the 
year is authorized to add five per cent to 
the standing in reading of all pupils who 
have read ‘satisfactorily to the teacher, 
nine of these books. I realize that this 
system is neither new nor uncommon; I 
find this to be true, however, that the 
school authorities need to recognize its 
value and to do their part in getting it 
carried out. Unless the superintendent 
stands back of the movement, it will fall 
far short of its maximum efficiency. I re- 
gard the library work of sufficient impor- 
tance to take rank with the so-called, re- 
gular school work. If any teacher is in- 
capable of stimulating an interest in the 
work, the superintendent often lends what 
assistance he can to arouse an interest in 
the reading. The library work is made 
the subject of frequent teachers’ meetings. 
The same methods are used to secure good 
results in this work as are used in any 
other subject of the school curriculum. 
Before the books were purchased in dup- 
licate sets, the question arose whether the 
installing of books in all the school rooms 
would not tend to lessen the circulation 
at the children’s librarv. the natural 
supposition being that if books were car- 
ried to the children, fewer children would 
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come to the books. As a matter of ex- 
perience, however, the number of books 
issued to children at the library desk in- 
creased perceptibly after the books were 
installed in the school rooms. It worked 
out very satisfactorily. The result was 
actually apparent that new readers who, 
started by an interest in the books of the 
school library desiring to read a book 
similar to the one just read, were obliged 
to go to the central library to get it. The 
result was that new faces were seen in the 
children’s room, new interests awakened 
and a larger desk circulation. If the 
principle that the public library is to be 
a library of all the people, if its univer- 
sality is recognized, then the mastery of 
the art of reading should be accompanied 
by the book that is adapted to juvenile 
comprehension and that appeals to 
childhood’s interests. The child should 
read good books while learning to master 
the mechanical art of reading in the school- 
room. It seems to be good sense as well 
as good pedagogy to start with the child’s 
interest and follow every leading string 
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possible towards bringing him into the 
ideal reading condition. 

The use of the library is then no longer 
limited to the student and scholar. Its 
functions have expanded and enlarged un- 
til they include the best literary service 
possible to the entire community. America 
stands for a universal education, an en- 
lightened citizenship and a_ universal 
brotherhood. Our public library is des- 
tined to play a large part in the life of our 
nation. It contributes to the general in- 
telligence of her citizenship. It aids in the 
cultivation of a natural artistic and 
aesthetic taste. It ministers to the scien- 
tific spirit of the age and it aids in the 
enlightenment and purification of the civic 
lifa of the ‘people. It supplements the 
work of the home, the school, the church 
and the state. It is the handmaid of edu- 
cation, religion, and statesmanship. Those 
who minister in its behalf are entitled to 
rank with all those who have our country’s 
interests in view, our nation’s welfare at 
heart and humanity’s destiny within their 
keeping. 





IRISH EXHIBIT AT THE 
ANNA Du PRE 


Patriotism and love for one’s fatherland 
is indeed great. Far away from the asso- 
ciations and suggestions of that country, 
the sight of something familiar will bring 
back old memories and strengthen loosen- 
ing ties. In the past the library at Portage 
has several times endeavored to awaken 
this sentiment by commemorating great oc- 
casions in the history of a people, or by 
observing the birthdays of its great men. 

The Irish exhibit, which proved so suc- 
cessful, was another manifestation of the 
love, which those who have lived in Ire- 
land, or have traveled therein, or who are 
of Irish descent, bear to that old and his- 
toric country. No time seemed so fitting 
for the opening of the exhibit as the com- 
memoration day of St. Patrick, the patron 
saint of Ireland. 

Mrs. Clough, the librarian, with the as- 
sistance of many interested and enthusi- 
astic townspeople, collected a large display 
of articles which were arranged in show 
cases and on tables around the room. Many 
interesting and valuable relics and _ heir- 
looms were loaned for the exhibit. 

Pictures of the great orators, poets, and 
statesmen of Ireland were artistically ar- 
ranged on the screens, with familiar quota- 
tions from their works, or with short 
sketches of their lives. Notable among 
these were St. Patrick, Thomas Moore, 
O’Connor, Burke, and John Boyle O’Reilly. 

A series of carbon photographs of Irish 
scenery was loaned by Dr. and Mrs. 
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Thwaites of Madison. These views are ex- 
tended in a set of post cards showing old 
castles and various points of interest 
throughout the island. To these are added 
booklets with views of Blarney Castle, upon 
the tower of which rests the world-famed 
Blarney Stone, and of Killarney, with the 
beautiful lakes and falls of the surrounding 
country. There was loaned a wonderful 
collection of Irish hand-made laces, which 
would make an exhibit of themselves. With 
these were beautiful silk scarfs, o'd china of 
historic value, jewelry and_ silverware 
handed down from generation to genera- 
tion, a wedding gown of Irish pop'in, a bed 
spread of ten thousand pieces fashioned in 
old Dublin in 1777, an old flute, a flageolet 
and a violin, a large co'lection of books on 
every subject, curios without number, 
among which are a blackthorn cane, and 
last, but not least a backthorn shallelah. 

In connection with the display, the na- 
tional color played an important part, 
while the flag with the shamrock and the 
harp, the Irish symbols, was in conspicuous 
view. Near the entrance on the reference 
table were many books of the library con- 
cerning Ireland, or the works of her great 
writers. 

Great interest was manifested through- 
out the exhibit. People continued to bring 
articles of every description and variety 
until the close, and already the Germans 
and English are expressing the desire to 
have other exhibits. 
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MAY 


1907 


1 Mayda 

janie "iadieon. 1672-1719 

George Inness. 1825-94 
2 Catharine II, Empress of eal 1729-96 
3 Nicolo Machiavelli. 1469-15 

Edward Dowden. 1843- 
John James Audubon. 1780-1851 
Horace Mann. 1796-1859 
William Hickling Prescott. 1796-1859 
Thomas Henry Huxley. 1825-95 
Eugénie, Empress of France. 1826- 
Robert Edwin Peary. 1856- 
Robert Browning. 1812-89 
Johannes Brahms. 1833-97 
Joan of Are raised the siege of Orleans. 


1429 
John Brown. 1800-1859 
James Mathew Barrie. 1860- 
10 Arbor Day 
James eee. 1838- 


12 Florence Nightingale. 1820- 
Dante Gabriel Rosetti. 1828-82 
Henry Cabot Lodge. 1850- 
13 Settlement of Jamestown, Va. 
— Theresa, Archduchess of Austria. 
1717- 
Alphonse Daudet. 1840-1897 
14 Dante Alighieri. 1265-1321 


16 Honoré de Balzac. 1799-1850 
William Henry Seward. te 

17 Alfonso XMM, King of Spai 1886- 

18 John Wilson (christopher North. 1785-1854 
Nicholas II, Czarof Russia. 1868- 


Cy 


CR an 


19 
20 John Stewart Mill. 1806-73 
21 Albrecht Diirer. 1471-1528 
Alexander Pope. 1688-1744 
Elizabeth Gurney Fry, 1780-1845 
22 Richard Wagner. 1813-1883 
23 Thomas Hood. 1798-1845 
Margaret Fuller. 1810-50 . 
24 Carolus Linnaeus (Karl von Linne). 
1707-78 
Victoria. Queen of England. 1819-1901 
25 Ralph Waldo Emerson, 1803-82 
Bulwer-Lytton. 1803-73 
26 Herkomer, Hubert von. 1849- 
27 eo Greene. 1742-86 
Julia Ward Howe. 1819-- 
28 William Pitt. 1759-1806 
Thomas Moore. 1779-1852 | 
Jean Louis Rodolphe Agassiz. 1807-73 
29 Patrick Henry. 1736-99 
30 Memorial day. 
Alfred Austin. 1835- 
31 Walt Whitman. 1819-92 








JUNE 
1907 


John Godfrey Saxe. 1816-87 
Thomas Hardy. 1840- 

Sydney Smith. 1771-1845 

Jefferson Davis. 1808-89 

George 11I, King of England. 1738-1820 
Adam Smith. 1723-1 1790 

Velasquez. 1599-1660 

Pierre Corneille. 1606-84 

Nathan Hale. 1755-76 


Car © UH 


ea 


Robert Schumann. 1801-56 

John Everett Millais, 1829-96 

9 Peter the Great, Czarof Russia. 1672-1725 
George Stephenson. 1781-1848 

John Howard Payne. 1791-1852 

Richard Doddridge Blackmore. 1825-1900 


11 Ben Jonson. 1573-1637 
Richard Strauss. 1864- 

12 Harriet Martineau. =e. 
Charles Kingsley. 1819- 

13 Frances Burney d’ cae. 1752-1842 
Thomas Arnold. 1795-1842 

14 aes. Stars and Stripes adopted. 

dé 


Harriet Beecher Stowe. 1811-96 
15 Magna Charta signed by King John. 1215 
Edward Grieg. 1843- 


17, Bunker Hill day, 1775 

Charles Francois Gounod. 1818-93 
18 Battle of Waterloo. 1815 
19 Blaise Pascal. 1623-62 


22 Julian Hawthorne. 1846- 
23 Josephine, Empress of the French. 


1763-1814 
24 _ a een, Duke of Marlborough. 
eee Ward Beecher. 1813-87 


2% Charles XII, King of Sweden, 1682-1718 
28 Henry VIII, King of England. 1491-1547 
John Wesley. 1703-91 
Jean Jacques Pall 1712- 78 
Giuseppe Mazzini. 1805 (8)-72 
John Boyle O'Reilly. 1844-90 
29 Peter Paul Rubens. 1577-1640 
on Celia Thaxter. 1835-94 








SUGGESTIONS FOR ANNIVERSARY AND HOLIDAY BULLETINS 


May— JuNE 


CALENDAR NOTES 


May 1. May day 
May day entertainments are described in 
the following magazines: 
Delineator, v. 63, p. 898-99 (May 1904). 
v. 65, p. 880-84 (May 1905). 
Ladies’ Home Journal, v. 21, p. 43 (May 
90: 


Outlook, v. 77, p. 88-90 (May 7, 1904). 

v. 83, p. 115-16 (May 19, 1906). 
Woman's Home Companion, v. 31, p. 30 

(May 1904). 

Collier’s Weekly, April 30, 1904, has a 
charming picture in colors by Jessie Wil- 
cox Smith of the “May Pole which is 
excellent for bulletin use. 

Reading list. McCurdy’s Holidays. May 
day, p. 31. 








May 4. John James Audubon 


Audubon’s story of his youth. Scribner, v. 
13, p. 267-89 (March 1893). Interesting 
illustrations. 

Halsey, F. W. Rise of nature writers. Re 
view of Reviews, v. 26, p. 567-70 (Nov. 
1902). This article is accompanied by 
portraits of Audubon, Burroughs, Chap- 
man, Muir, Roberts, Thompson- -Seton, 
Wright, and James Lane Allen. 

Reminiscences of Audubon. Harper, v. 61, 
p. 665-75 (Oct. 1880). 

Call attention to the work of the Audubon 
society by posting its publications, which may 
be obtained from the state secretaries. See 
directory published in the A. L. A. Booklist, v. 
2, p. 144 (April 1906), 
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May 7. Robert Browning Stead, W. 'T. Britain's envoy to the Ameri- 
Portraits. Brown’s pictures 76. ean people. Review of Reviews, v. 35, p. 
Perry picture 100. 166-72 (Feb. 1907). 
McClure, v. 20, p. 57 (Nov. 1902). 
Browning in Asolo. Century, v. 37, p. May 12. Florence Nightingale 
920-23 (April 1900). Portraits. Brown's picture 1237. 
in Venice. Century, v. 41, p. 572-84 Perry picture 151. 
(Feb, 1902). Outlook, v. 64, p. 62 (Jan. 6, 1900). 
Hodgkins. Guide to the study of 19th cen- Bolton. Lives of girls who became famous. 
tury authors. : Florence Nightingale. Chautauquan, vy. 21, 
Reading list. Salem (Mass.) Public Li- p. 79-81 (April 1895). Portrait. 
brary Bulletin, (Jan, 1897). —— Chautauquan, v. 36, p. 321-2 (Dec. 
—— Somerville (Mass.) Public Library 1902). 
Bulletin, (Jan. 1897). 
; May 13. Carolus Linnaeus 
May 8 Joan of Arc and the siege of Orleans Some authorities give the date May 24 but 
Perry pictures 480, 5386, 594, 1553, 3009. all agree that this year marks the bicentenary 
Brown’s pictures 1052. of the birth of the great botanist. Timely 


Catherwood, M. H. Days ot Joan of Are. articles may be looked for in the magazines, 
Pictures by Boutet de Monvel. Century, which will be available in time for the bulle- 


v. 53-54 (serially from April to Oct. tin. 
1897). Portrait. Perry picture 2532. 

Clemens, S. L. Personal recollections of Bolton. Famous men of science. 

Joan of Arc. Harper's v. 90-92 (serially Progress of science, Linnaeus. Popular 
from April 1895 to April 1896). Good science monthly, v. 65, p. 91-3 (May 
illustrations for bulletin, — 1904). Portrait. 

Deland, Margaret. Study of Joan of Are. Twitchell. Famous children who gained re- 
Farmer's Bazaar v. 34. v. 467-72 (Feb. 23. nown in the past. 

Henning, Friedrich. Maid of Orleans (Life * _ Children’s stories of great eclem- 
stories for young people). é . 

Lang, Andrew. Joan of Are (in his Red yay 13. Settiement of Jamestown 
True Story Book). Jamestown commemoration. Outlook, v. 84. 

Lowell, F. Wi os = Are. ea . p. 489-99 (Oct. 27, 1906). 

McCracken,, W. D. ome of Joan of Are. arper’s Weekly. v. 5 =o. 
Cosmopolitan, v. 17, p. 161-68 (June ~~ a a 
1894). Good illustrations. World Today, v. 11, p. 687-96 (July 1906). 

Ly “id's ‘4 Oh » a7. se 
May 10, Arbor day ss oe day bh ee ow 
That the observance of Arbor day has more ave Saintes ee 
than an aesthetic value is gh by, the fact ew articles, and timely for 
that @ day has been set apart for it in nearly ~ sey a ae 7 : 
every state and territory many of which issue a gh _ eae eee veferences to 
a special pamphiet on thé subject for school Interesting material advertising the exposi- 
wee. tion may be obtained by addressing “The 


The Wisconsin manual Selections for Arbor 
and Bird day, issued yearly by the State Su- 
perintendent of schools, is especially good. 

The Chautauquan for June, 1905, is a “Tree 
number” with 65 pages devoted to such sub- 
jects as The Story of a tree as told by its 


Jamestown Exposition,’ Norfolk, Va., and 
various railroads leading to Norfolk. 
Pictures. Baptism and marriage of Poco- 
honias. Brown's pictures 115, 116. 


log, Legends of trees, Some historical trees, May 22. Richard Wagner 

The planting and protection of trees, and a Portraits. | Brown’s picture 1154. 

list of available publications issued by the Perry picture 170. 

Bureau of Forestry, U. S. Dep’t of Agriculture. Henderson, W. J. How Parsifal was writ- 


ten. Delineator, v. 63, p. 61-7 (Jan. 
1904). 
Lohengrin. Ladies’ Home Journal, v. 


Consult the Perry and Mumford catalogues 
for pictures of trees. 











ag gd celebrate Arbor day in 21, p 18-(March 1904). 

Primary recitations. Opera that led to Wagner's fame. 

Reading list. Arbor day. A. L. A. Book- neve Home Journal, v. 21, p. 22 (May 
i 904). 


list, v. 2, p. 73-87 (March 1906). 
Bird books, periodicals and _ pictures. 
A. L. A. Booklist, v. 2, p. 113-144 (April 


Heroines of Wagner's libretti. Harper’s 
Bazaar, v. 33, p. 140-1 (Feb. 17, 1900). 
Klein, H. Personal recollections. Century, 





1906). we ; 

—— Arbor day. McCurdy's Holidays. p. pda p. 861-64, 869 (April 1903). Por- 
ors . ; ; ° ; i ne y, @ . . “ 
oy Tet we ee — Parsifal in New York. Review of Reviews, 


v. 28, p. 718-21 (Dec. 1903). 
Wagner and his music. Chautauquan, v. 41, 
p. 235-44 (May 1905). Portrait. 
Wagner’s home on Lake Lucerne. Independ- 
ent, v. 58, p. 875-82 (April 20, 1905). 
Reading list. Brooklyn (N. Y.) Pratt Instt- 
tute Free Library Cooperative Bulletin, 


The May numbers of educational magazines 
and periodicals for children will contain sug- 
gestions and programs for Arbor day, with ap- 
— selections for reading and recita- 
tions. 


May 10. James Bryce 





Portraits. Independent, v. 62, p, 142 (Jan. (Jan. and Feb. 1902). 
OF 17. “a be P ( pe cor agg A Pa.) Osterhout Free Library 
ck, v. 78, p. 572-3 (Nov. 3. 1904). Bulletin, (Oct. 1908). 
— a. * 965, (April 28, peg ) Seattle (Wash.) Public Library Bulletin 
Perry pictures 2527. (Feb. 1906). 
Biographical sketch. Century, v. 39, p. 
470-2 (Jan. 1890). May 25. Victoria, Queen of England 
Matthews. Shailer. Appointment of Bryce Portraits. Brown's picture 9. 
as British ambassador. World Today, v. Perry pictures 1488, 1510, 1522. 
12, p. 114, and p, 196-7 (Feb. 1907). Life portraits. McClure, v. 16, p. 385-99 


Portrait. «(Mareh 1901). 
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Boy’s reminiscences of Queen Victoria. Out- 
look, v 67, p. 542-6 (March 2, 1901). 
Farmer. Girls’ book of famous queens. 
Girlhood days of Queen Victoria. St. Nich- 
olas, v. 24, p. 752-9 (July 1897). 
Stead. Her majesty, Queen Victoria. Re- 
be of Reviews, v. 15, p. 309-26 (March 
). 
Warren. Stories from English history. 
May 25. Ralph Waldo Emerson 
Brown’s pictvres 76, 80, 1419. 
Elson prints 12218. 
Perry pictures 9, 10. 


Emerson centennial. New England maga- 








zine, v. 28, p. 255-80 (May 1903). 
Hale. Memories of Emerson. Outlook, v. 
2, p. 303-8 (Oct. 4, 1902). Portrait. 
Mabie. Concord and Emerson. Outlook, v. 

74, p. 17-30 (May 2, 1903). 
Reading list. Cambridge (Mass.) Public 
Library Bulletin, (May 1903). 
Fitchburg (Mass.) Public Library 
Bulletin (March 1903). 
Wilkesbarré (Pa.) Osterhout Free 


Library Bulletin (May 1903). 
—— Brooklyn (N. Y.) Pratt Institute Free 
Library Cooperative Bulletin (May 1903° 
Somerville (Mass.) Public Library 
Bulletin (May 1903). 


May 27. Julia Ward Howe 

Brown’s picture 22. 

Perry picture 67. 

Cooke, G, W., Poet, lecturer and club- 
woman. New England Magazine, v. 26, 
p. 3-21 (March 1902). 

Higginson, T. W. Sketch and reminiscences. 
Outlook, v. 85. p. 167-78, (Jan. 26, 1907). 
Illustrations and cover portrait. 

Howe, M. Estimate and portrait. Outlook, 
v. 78, p. 293-4 (Oct. 1, 1904). 


May 28. Jean Louis Rodolph Agassiz 
Portraits. Brown’s picture 1236. 
Outlook, v. 60, p. 70 (Sept. 3, 
Perry picture 145. 
Popular science montlhy, v. 62, p. 332 
(Feb. 1903). 
Geological progress of the century. 
vy. 94, p. 907-20 (May 1897). 
This article is illustrated and accom- 
panied by portraits of noted geologists. 





1898). 


Harper, 


—— of Agassiz. Atlantic, v. 33, 
+ 4 29 (Feb, 1874). 
—, E. W. Whipple, Harper, v. 59, p. 
* 97100 (June 1879). 
Reminiscences by W. Harper, 


D. Howells. 
v. 101, p. 829-31 (Nov. 1900). 


May 30. Memorial day 
Reading list. McCurdy’s Holidays, p. 31-35 
J. Herman Bosler Memorial Library 
(Carlisle, Pa.) Bulletin (March 1904). 
Pasadena (Cal.) Public Library 
— Bulletin (May 1903 and May 
-—-— St. Louis ee Publie Library Bulle- 
tin (May 1903 
— Wisconsin Public instruction, Dep’t of. 
Aids for the proper observance of Me- 
morial day in the schools. Issued yearly. 


June 6. Nathan Hale 
Portraits. New England magazine, v. 20, 
p. 275 and frontispiece (May 1899). 
Outlook, v. 80, p. 82 | 6, 1905). 
. v. 69, p. 549 (Nov. 1901). 
Scribner’s magazine, v. 18, p. 618 (Nov. 


1895). 
St: Nicholas, v. 21, p. 794-9 


A young hero. 
(July 1894). Good Illustrations. 


June 6. Velasquez 
Caffin, C. H. Comparison of Rubens and 
Velasquez. St. Nicholas, v. 32, p. 321-6 

(Feb, 1905). 
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Masters in Art, v. 1, pt. 3 (March 1900). 
Moore, M. H. Velasquez and his work. 


Chautauquan, v. 37, p. 278-81 (June 
1903). 
Consult the catalogues of Brown, Cosmos, 


Perry and Thompson companies under Spanish 
Art for representations of the paintings of 
Velasquez, 


June 9. George Stephenson 

Perry picture 2525. 

Hale. Stories of invention. 

Warren. George Stephenson (In his Stories 

from English History). 
Transportation is a live subject which will 
make an interesting bulletin to be posted on 
the birthday of the inventor of the steam 
engine. The following illustrated articles are 
suggested for such @ bulletin. 
Century of achievement. Harper’s Weekly, 
v. 45, p. 29 (Jan. 12, 1901). 

Evolution of the American railroad. Chau- 
tauquan, v. 39, p. 316-29 (June 1904). 

First transcontinental Tg Harper, v. 
109, p. 711-20 (Oct. 1904). 

Moving the world’s freight. 
24, p. 823-33 (March 1901). 

Railroad codperation and the building of 
states. Cosmopolitan, v. 32, p. 293-8 
(Jan, 1902). 

Transportation as a measure of progress. 
World’s Work, v. 8, p. 5095-109 (Aug. 


1904). 
Rockford (Ill.) Public Library 


Munsey, v. 


Reading list. 
Bulletin, Sept. 1906) 


June 9. Peter the Great 
Portraits. Chautauquan, v. 36, p. 366 (Jan. 
Munsey, v. 28, p. 737 (Feb. 1903). 
Perry picture 2529. 
Hunter. Stories of famous children, 
Schuyler. First ship of Peter the Great (in 
Arnold & Gilbert’s Stepping stones to 
Literature, v. 5, p. 131-7). 
June 14. Flag day 
Excellent articles on our flag, for young 
folks, will be found in St. Nicholas as fol- 
lows: 
Escort to the color, v. 24, p. 1005-7 (Oct. 
1897 
1-6 (July 


50, p. 805-8 (July 


4). 
Honors to the flag, v. 33, p. 77 
1906). 


Origin of our flag, v. 


1903). 
Stars and stripes, v. 20, p. 864-8 (Sept. 
1893). 
What the flags tell, v. 22, p. 403-9 (March 
1895). 
Historic flags. New England Magazine, v. 
28, p. 702-10 (Aug. 1903 


These articles are all illustrated, and extra 

copies are desirable for bulletin material. 

Various references on The Flag, Patriotism, 
etc., as given in McCurdy’s Holidays, under 
Memorial day, are equally appropriate for 
Flag day. 

Educational journals for May and June will 
give suggestive’ exercises and programs for the 
celebration of this date, 


June 14. Harriet Beecher Stowe 
Portraits. Brown’s pictures 31, 1647. 

Perry pictures 40, 41. 

Outlook, v. 66, p. 795 (Dec. 1, 1900). 
Bolton. Lives of girls who became famous. 
Burton. Author of Uncle Tom’s cabin. 

Century, v. 52, p. 699--704 (Sept. 1896). 

Illustrated. 

Harris. American authors for young people 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. Review of Reviews, 

v. 14, p. 177-180 (Aug. 1896). 

Where Eliza of Uncle Tom’s Cabin fame took 

her flight. Ladies’ Home Journal, v. 20, 

7 (Sept. 1903). 








. 
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June 17. Bunker Hill day 
Brown’s pictures 46 and 61, 
Perry pictures 1384-5. 





Addresses. Everett, Edward. Orations, v. 
1 and 3. See index of set. 
Webster. Daniel. Works, v. 1. See 


index of set. 
Kossuth, Louis. 





Bunker Hill monu- 








ment. 
Poems. Calvert, G. H. Bunker Hill, 
Holmes, O. W. Grandmother’s story 
of Bunker Hill. 
Pierpont, John. Warren’s address to 
the American soldiers. 
— _ Scollard, Clinton. On the eve of 
Bunker Hill. 


June 29. Peter Paul Rubens 
Numerous pictures of his works may be se- 
cured from the various picture catalogues 
already listed. 
Portrait. Munsey, v. 27, p. 693 (Aug. 1902). 
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Caffin, C. H. Comparison of Rubens 
Velasquez. St. Nicholas, v. 32, p. S018 
(Feb. 1905). Illustrated. 

La Farge, John. Rubens. McClure, v. 19, 
p. 159-73 (June 1902). Fully illustrated. 

Masters in Art, v. 2, pt. 13 (Jan. 1901). 

Van Dyke, Henry. Story of the Descent 
from the Cross. Ladies’ Home Journal, 
v. 20, p. 19 (March 1903). 

Ouida. Dog of Flanders. A charming 
story about Ruben’s painting of The De- 
scent from the Cross. 


June 29. Celia Thacrter 
Perry pictures 59 and 60. 
Bardeen. Author’s birthdays. 

p. 208-9, 


Bibliography, 


SEASONABLE TOPICS. 


Commencement days. 
Vacation plans, 
Vacation tours. 


7 





BUILDINGS AND FURNISHINGS 


A ROUND TABLE DISCUSSION 


At the annual meeting of the State Li- 
brary Association, held in La Crosse re- 
cently, Miss Katherine I. MacDonald, 
editor of the A. L. A. Booklist, conducted 
an interesting Round Table on the subject 
of Library Buildings and Furnishings. 
Much valuable information on the various 
points discussed had been tabulated from 
responses to circular letters, containing a 
list of questions on the subject, sent out to 
the librarians of the state. Some of the 
points noted were as follows: 

Ventilation. Windows and fireplace 
were universally recommended. So-called 
ventilating systems had not proved satis- 
factory in most libraries. Storm windows 
have proved to be a great economy. 

Partitions. Preference was given for 
glass partitions between office and adjoining 
rooms. An office in buildings where there 
can be but one attendant serves mostly as 
a store room, hence it could be omitted and 
the money thus saved expended more 
wisely in some other direction. 

Partitions separating the reference and 
children’s rooms from the main room were 
objected to because so much visiting was 
done there. The tendency in building at 
present points to one large room with 
shelving dividing the room into alcoves, so 
arranged as to be under the immediate 
supervision of the attendant at the desk. 

Lighting. Windows in the one-room 
library may be placed above the bookcases 
at the rear of the room, but should be low 
in the front of the building or on the 
street side. 

Fixed tables with fixed table lights are 
objectionable because of the impossibility 
of the rearrangement of the floor space, 
the increased difficulty in cleaning the floor 
and the wear of the cork carpet in beaten 


paths. Ceiling lights allow of an informal 
arrangement of the room and the use of 
easy chairs, and also add to the aesthetic 
and attractive appearance. 

Electric light switches may be placed 
near the entrance, near the desk, at the 
desk or distributed around the building. 
The majority reported in favor of placing 
them at the charging desk. 

Floor. A general condemnation of hard 
wood or tile floors was reported, with a 
corresponding commendation of cork carpet. 

Cork carpet must be well seasoned; that 
is to say, it improves with age and should 
not be laid until some months have elapsed 
after its manufacture. The fresh carpet 
will shrink and ruffle on the floor, so in 
ordering from a firm, stipulate in the con- 
tract that the carpet must be “seasoned.” 
Cement or a preparation of rubber is used 
for filling in cracks. Oiling once a year 
is necessary, although not advised by the 
dealers. Clean the carpets once a week 
with clean water, which must be used 
sparingly and not left standing. 

Fireplace. A _ fireplace is ornamental 
rather than useful, and is an expensive ad- 
junct both to build and maintain. How- 
ever, it is good for ventilation and, accord- 
ing to some librarians, it is an economy 
at the beginning and end of winter when 
the weather is not cold enough to require 
a furnace fire in the building. 

Delivery desk. The height must depend 
upon whether the work is done by the at- 
tendant while sitting or standing at the 
desk. Many librarians prefer a low desk, 
so that the mending of books can go on 
at odd moments. 

In order to bring together information 
regarding the details of library buildings, 
as to their success or failure, the follow- 
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ing questions were asked by Miss Mac- 
Donald, and the replies thereto formed the 
basis of the discussion: 


Is the exterior of your building inviting or 
repellant ? 

How is it as to interior; homelike and at- 
tractive, or, cold and forbidding, as are many 
public buildings? 

Are the windows so arranged as to give am- 
ple light in all parts of the building? Do they 
open conveniently? 

Where are high and low windows? 

Have you storm windows? If so, have you 
reasons to believe their use has dimiuished 
your coal bill? 

Mention general rooms. and briefly de- 
scribe their relation to each other. 

Are rooms separated by partition walls, by 
glass and wood partitions, or by shelving? 

Do you consider the arrangement of rooms 
the best possible for adnginistration with 
your staff? Suggest improvement, 

For what purpose do you use the librarian’s 
room ? 

Is cataloguing done there? Mending? 

Is partition between librarian’s room and 
the rest of the library solid wall, or of 
glass? If of glass, does it extend to the 
ceiling, or, form low windows? 

Do you recommend, or condemn? 

Are lavatories on main floor, or, 
ment? 

Are they a nuisance? 


Have you a men’s reading room in base- 
ment? Is it abused? 

Do club rooms cause you trouble? 

Is artificial light electric or gas? Is read- 
ing light supplied from ceiling fixtures or 
table lamps? 


in base- 
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Is it satisfactory? Where are switches 
placed? Are they convenient? 

Is your shelving sufficient for present pur- 
poses? What is shelf capacity? 

What is the general height of shelving? 

Have you special shelving for reference 
books, atlases, etc.’ 

Do you find it useful? 

How is the library ventilated? 

Is the ventilation satisfactory? 

What is your floor covering? Is it satis- 
factory? If not, what are your objections to 
it? 

Have you a book lift? Do you use it? If 
not, why not? 

Do you use your fireplace for heating pur- 
poses? If so. do you find it an economy in 
helping out the furnace? 

Is it used for that purpose? Is {ft a con- 
venience or an annoyance to the general pub- 
lic? 

Have you a cloak room? Is it used? 

Is your delivery desk straight, three sided, 
or, octagonal? 

, What convenience do you find most useful 
n it? 

What could be dispensed with? 

How high is it? Is it the right height for 
convenience? If not, what height would you 
recommend ? 

Do you use a seat at the delivery desk? 

Does this interfere with the best service to 
the public? 

How is the loan desk lighted? Is it satis- 
factory? 

Is much work done at the delivery desk be- 
sides the operation of charging and discharg- 
ing of books? 

If so, is it done at a separate table, or on 
the delivery desk? 

Make criticisms and recommendations based 
upon your experience in your library. 





STATE LIBRARY MEETING AT LA CROSSE 
Mrs. H. P. Sawyer, Madison 


According to program, the formal open- 
ing of the Wisconsin Library Association 
occurred on February 21, 9:30 A. M., but 
informal sessions, not scheduled, dated 
from the gathering of the clans on 
Wednesday afternoon at their headquar- 
ters, Hotel Stoddard. 

The convention was called to order on 
Thursday morning in the children’s room 
of the Public Library, by President Buell 
of Janesville. The address of welcome 
was given by Mr. E. E. Bentley, represent- 
ing the board of trustees of the La Crosse 
Public Library, Mr. Buell responding for 
the visitors. 

Miss Stearns read an invitation from 
the south, sent by Mrs. Annie Ross Smith, 
to attend the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Library Association which convenes 
next May at Asheville, N. C. Besides an 
excellent program Mrs. Smith offers as a 
special inducement coaching trips through 
some of their delightful country. 

The first paper of the convention was 
given by Miss Harriet Wood, who person- 
ally conducted her audience on a delight- 
ful tour through some European libraries, 


beginning at Athens and including those 
of the Vatican, noted for its old manu- 
scripts; the Bibliotheque National of 
France, the largest library in the world; 
the British Museum with its wonderful 
printed catalog; quaint old Bodleian with 
its modern adjunct, Radcliffe Camera; a 
glimpse of chained books at Merton college 
library; and a description of the English 
public library with its peculiar Indicator 
system. 

The Round Table—Successes and Fail- 
ures in Library Buildings and Furnishings 
—was well organized and most interestingly 
conducted by Miss Katherine MacDonald. 

Miss Miriam E. Carey of Iowa opened 
the afternoon session with a paper on Li- 
braries in State Institutions. The book 
is used as a tool according to a plan vary- 
ing with the needs and problems of each 
of the fourteen state institutions, including 
prisons, industrial schools. schools for the 
deaf, feeble-minded and blind, the soldiers’ 
home, hospitals for the insane, and inebri- 
ates, and the orphans’ home. Among the 
insane, the book can be used as a direct 
remedial agent prescribed by the physician 
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according to the needs of each patient. 
An annotated list is being compiled of the 
most attractive editions of books on opti- 
mistic stories of real life, certain books of 
travel, a few biographies, a sprinkling of 
outdoor and nature books, some humorous 
works and bound periodicals. The most 
difficult phase of the work is to create a 
reading habit among the deaf. To them 
the language is wholly unknown and must 
be learned word by word, much depending 
upon the teacher. As a business venture, 
the work seems most reasonable and its 
altruistic possibilities are very great. 

Miss Margaret Palmer read a paper on 
Some Collateral Phases of Library Acti- 
vity. 

A paper on the Library and Museum 
by Mr. Henry L. Ward, director of the 
Milwaukee Public Museum, provoked a 
lively discussion. 

Mrs. W. A. Tripp of the Campbell Li- 
brary Association gave an interesting ac- 
count of the establishment of a library by a 
club which now numbers thirty-five mem- 
bers, mostly farmers and their wives. The 
club meets the first Saturday of every 
month for a literary program consisting 
this year of topics on the United States, 
with current events, discussed as a study 
of history in the making. 

Miss Renee B. Stern talked about the 
Library in its Relation to the Working Girl 
In New York City, the public library co- 
operates with business establishments by 
sending them traveling libraries, but the 
same conditions do not obtain in the library 
world of Chicago, where the telephone 
company was obliged to send its own wag- 
ons for the books and exchange them. 
Miss Stern has the supervision of the 
books in fifteen telephone stations, work 
being confined to the operators, who are 
girls from 16 to 25 years of age, most of 
them with only a grammar school educa- 
tion and with little culture in their homes, 
In some of the outlying telephone offices, 
the girls have contributed to a fund for 
buying their own books, the telephone com- 
pany subscribing an amount equal to any 
the girls may raise for themselves. At 
first, the girls were unwilling to have any 
library interchange with the other telephone 
stations, for fear the operators not own- 
ing the books would be careless in han- 
dling them, but they have lately been per- 
suaded to make the trial. Each station 
takes a list of periodicals headed by the 
Ladies’ Home Journal and the girls have 
an unfortunate habit of cutting out a pic- 
ture of a pretty waist er gown which 
they intend to copy for their wardrobe. 
No amount of persuasion or appeal to 
their honor has so far had any effect. 
The girls work on two-hour schedules with 
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a rest of 15 minutes between, and this is 
the time the supervisor has a chance to 
suggest books and look after their phys- 
ical welfare. Where possible, vacant land 


adjoining the building has been secured for 


a garden spot, thus attracting the girls 
out of doors for the rest period, and in 
the winter season, indoor games requiring 
exercise are provided. The girls find plen- 
ty of time for reading going to and from 
work. Typewritten lists are often pre- 
ferred to personal advice on reading, and a 
list on historical fiction, classified by coun- 
try and period, was much in demand. 
Books on hygiene and cooking were very 
popular, especially “Catering for two,” as 
many of the girls board themselves. 

On Thursday evening, Mr. G. B. Ferry 
of the firm of Ferry & Clas, Milwaukee, 
gave an illustrated lecture on the Housing 
of Books. Mr. Ferry described the evolu- 
tion of library architecture from the long 
narrow room with galleries to the present 
stack system of housing books, which was 
practically worked out in the Harvard col- 
lege library as early as 1876. Good plan- 
ning must go with good architecture and 
the recognized styles in arrangement to- 
day are the result of years of experience. 
The A. L. A. has done much to formulate 
ideas and mold opinions, valuable alike to 
the libraries and architect. Pictures were 
thrown on the screen, of libraries both of 
the old world and the new. 

Following the lecture, Miss Smith of 
La Crosse gave a very delightful “at 
home” in the library, where a very pleasant 
hour was spent by the librarians and their 
friends. 

The first number on the program for 
Friday morning was the President’s ad- 
dress. 

The discussion on The Library and the 
School was opened by Mr. L. D. Harvey 
of Menomonie, who spoke as follows: The 
effectiveness cf cooperation between the 
library and the school depends first upon 
the character and extent of the library. 
The work is often limited by a lack of 
tools. The library board should work to 
get more money for books. Put the plea 
on a business basis, for this will appeal 
to the taxpayers, and urge the appropri- 
ation as necessary, for the library contrib- 
utes to the industrial welfare of the com- 
munity as well as being a social and cul- 
tural force. The manufacturer organizes 
to make his wares attractive to the public 
and get the best returns. The building and 
equipment must be considered as a means 
to this end and chosen with this in view. 
He invests in the best machinery and em- 
ploys skilled workmen and capable super- 
visors. If the capacity for production is 
not large enough to meet the demand, the 
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plant is enlarged, for the motto of the 
successful business man is not how little 
money can be put in a venture, but how 
much shall be invested to bring the largest 
returns. The same principle should be car- 
ried out in the administration of a library, 
and then the librarian will be able to get 
the Looks needed for the work with teach- 
ers and schools. There should also be co- 
operation on the part of the teacher, who 
associates with the pupils six hours a day, 
while they are under the supervision of 
the librarian only occasionally and then 
only a few minutes at a time. The teacher 
should have greater knowledge of books 
and must be instructed in the use of refer- 
ence books, so as to cooperate with the 
librarian in teaching the use of books to 
the children. Reporting on books in class 
is a kind of language work which develops 
the power of expression and gives ability 
to interpret the literature of the higher 
grades. The librarian can give suggestions 
in collateral reading along the same line 
or by the same author. Not desultory 
reading, but wide reading, is essential if a 
citizen would be of full value to the com- 
munity in which he lives. There should be 
a systematized basis of cooperation: First, 
what the librarian can do; second, what 
the teacher can do, to develop the powers 
of the pupils and make them factors in 
the community. When the public is once 
convinced that the library is an essential 
part in the working out of this problem 
then the cooperation of money will follow. 

In the discussion which followed, Mr. 
Peckham mentioned the cooperation of the 
Milwaukee Public Library with the pa- 
rochial and Sunday schools of the city as 
well as with the public schools, and urged 
that the child should be encouraged to 
come to the public library to brouse. There 
is an inspiration in a room full of books 
which is necessarily lacking in the school 
collection. 

: Prof. Hardy spoke of the change in sen- 
timent regarding supplemental reading for 
schools, and suggested a possible arrange- 
ment of the school curriculum giving the 
pupils time for work in the library. 

Senator Bird emphasized the point made 
by Mr. Harvey that men are willing to 
support the library if they are satisfied 
that the public receives full value for the 
money invested. 

The program for Friday afternoon was a 
full one, with the first paper on the Wis- 
consin Library School, presented by Miss 
Helen D. Gorton, president of the class of 


1907. 

The Library as the Rich Man’s Oppor- 
tunity was very forcibly presented by the 
Hon. H. P. Bird, founder of the free li- 
brary at Wausaukee, _ 
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Better support for libraries from the 
standpoint of the public, the trustee, the 
librarian, and the commission was present- 
ed by J. E. McConnell, Judge John Brind- 
ley, Dr. Peckham and Miss Clara F. Bald- 
win. 

Mr. McConnell prefaced his remarks by 
a quotation from Carlyle “The true uni- 
versity of our day is a collection of books.” 
It takes more than a collection of books 
to make a library. The public expects 2 
well-selected set of books and a_ well- 
trained attendant to look after its wants. 
A good public library makes a city a de- 
sirable place of residence as well as 
churches and schools, and the support 
should come from two sources, the legis- 
lature and the common council. 

A good point made by Judge Brindley 
was that the chief need of the library at 
the present time is better trustees, men 
who believe in up-to-date methods and not 
those in use twenty-five years ago. The 
trustees should keep the library well heated 
and lighted and, having selected a librarian, 
they should not attempt to run the tech- 
nical side of the administration. Public 
sentiment has a great influence on the 
opening and closing of the municipal purse, 
hence the trustee should be a politician and 
keep in touch with the municipal authori- 
ties, being able to prove to them that the 
money is well spent. No community has a 
right to neglect to provide an opportunity 
for its citizens to have books to read and 
consult. 

Dr. Peckham advised the librarians to be 
just as vigorous in working up a sentiment 
for the library as the ward politician is 
in canvassing his own district for votes. 
Prove to the taxpayers that in putting a 
city on a map, it is just as important to 
look after the educational advantages as 
the street improvements. Reach out to the 
man behind the engine and then bring 
home to the people the good work being 
done for the industries of the cities. 

The final session of the convention was 
devoted to a very entertaining and instruc- 
tive lecture on The Making of a Modern 
Magazine, by Shailer Mathews. University 
of Chicago, editor of The World Today. 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: 

President—Dr. 
waukee. 

Vice President--E. C, Thiers, Kenosha. 

Secretary—Miss Maud Macpherson, Water- 


town. 
Treasurer—Miss Stella Lucas, Menomonie. 


George W. Peckham, Mil- 


Among the librarians in attendance were 
the following: 
Wisconsin—Jennie Listman, Superior; Julia 


A. Hopkins. Madison: Mand Durlin. Oshkosh; 
Emma E. Rose, Fond du Lac; Caroline H. 
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Voswinkel, Tomah; Maud Macpnerson, Water- 


town; Nellie Silverthorn, Wausau; Leora 
Mabbett, Edgerton; Martha Bell, Beloit: 
Mary J. Calkins, Racine; Bessie Baldwin, 
Sparta; Stella Lucas, Menomonie: Anna 
Klumb, West Bend: Dorothy Hurlbert, Hud- 
son: Helen L. Price, Merrill; Anna .C. 
Turner. Viroqua; Mary EF. Smith, La Crosse; 
Mrs. W. G. Clough, Portage; Lillian F. 
Ramsay, Kilbourn: Mildred Dean. Mosinee; 


Dr. G. W. Peckham, Milwaukee; Lina Boss- 
hard, Florence E, Hambright, Leah K. Rowe, 
La Crosse; Jennie Scouten, Sparta; Ger- 
trude J. Skavlem, Rose Hathorn. Janesville; 
Lutie E. Stearns, Mary E. Hazeltine, Kath- 
erine MacDonald, Julia Elliott, Zana K. Mil- 
ler, Mrs. H. P. Sawyer, Helen D. Gorton, 
Anna D. Smith, Lydia Kinsley, Henry PB. 
Legler, Madison, 
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Iowa—Miriam EB. Carey, Des Moines; Har- 
riet A. Wood, Cedar Rapids. 

Minnesota—Clara F. Baldwin, Karen M. 
Jacobson, St. Paul; Mary Grant, Winona; Mar- 
garet A. Palmer, Rochester; Arabel Martin, Red 
Wing. 

Illinois—Renee B. Stern, Chicago. 


Papers read at the meeting which are 
printed in full in this number of the Bul- 
letin are the following: 

Better Support for Libraries, Miss Clara 
F. Baldwin, Secretary Minnesota Library Com- 
mission, St Paul. 

Some Collateral Phases of Librarg Activity, 
Miss Margaret Palmer, Superior, formerly of 
Rochester, Minn. 

The Library and its Functions, H. C. Buell, 





SOME COLLATERAL PHASES OF LIBRARY ACTIVITY 


MArGARET PALMER, Librarian, 


An experience of even a few months in 
the public library of a small town is not 
without value to the librarian in charge, 
if sympathy with others similarly situated 
is born of this experience. 

Small libraries are the rule, for small 
towns usually have only small collections 
of books, and the outlook of the librarians 
of these must be somewhat alike because 
of the common features of the work. If the 
librarian has a normal quantity of sympathy 
and some initiative, she will try to broaden 
this, and to bring it about that the needs 
of larger numbers and more classes of 
people will be met year by year. 

The library periodical, the Commission 
bulletin; intercourse, too infrequent with 
others in the same work, furnish news of 
the world of which her library is a part. 
If, then, the “up and comin’” spirit is a 
part of her equipment, she will want to 
extend the usefulness of the plant in her 
charge. Her efforts, however, will be 
handicapped by the limitations of time and 
personality: for where the work of the 
library must be done by one or two people 
at most and the hours of opening are long, 
the usual routine work and the service of 
the general public, the school and the club 
fill full the hours of the day and some of 
the night, as well. 

Upon what resources then may the li- 
brarian draw to supplement her own? 

The large library, the staff of which is 
often relatively larger than its book supply, 
compared with the average staff and book 
equipment of the small one, is pushing its 
work with the children by such methods as 
the reading of poetry and the classics with 
them, the regularity and frequency of the 
story hour, by branch stations, located in 
school buildings and by home collections 
with which go the friendly counsel of the 


Superior 


library visitor. The large library, too, 
gathers up the historic relics of the coun- 
try and gives them housing beneath its 
roof. 

Here and there natural history museums 
have been started and collections of vari- 
ous sorts are given room and cared for at 
the public expense. Special quarters are 
set apart for the use of working men and 
properly so, though why the working man 
needs a bath and a change of clothing to 
come to the public library not even the 
spinster lady has told us. 

The librarian of the small library be- 
lieves that this, too, could contribute some- 
thing, besides books and periodicals, to the 
civic life of the community, to its civic 
betterment, indeed. These are high words; 
but consider that the village needs as va- 
ried recreative and educational plants as 
the city, if not as many—consider, too, that 
the public library is the only institution in 
a town the doors of which are open to 
all classes and all ages. Unlike the church 
no creed of morals (or manners) must be 
subscribed to, to render one eligible to its 
privileges; neither are its benefits circum- 
scribed by the limitations which shut out 
those of us who are too old in common 
with those who are too young for school 
privileges. Since then the library’s pos- 
sible clientele is almost co-extensive with 
the census returns, it ought to provide for 
the mental growth and recreation of the 
entire community as far as may be pos- 
sible within certain financial limits, and 
without encroachment upon its primary 
functions which have to do with supplying 
material for reading and study and a quiet 
place for reading and study. 

At the risk of some repetition of subject 
—If there are the germs of a natural his- 
tory, a music or art collection, a coin col- 
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lection; if the documents relating to the 
early history of the locality could be gath- 
ered up and preserved to tell the story of 
the pioneer to his children’s children; if 
the small collection of books in a foreign 
language, which the care-takers would be 
glad to transfer to other care-takers, could 
be directed into the public collection of 
books—and if the library building can fur- 
nish adequate housing and care for one 
or more of these collections and make 
them available to a larger class of people, 
such collections should be secured. 

The promotion of these interests nat- 
urally falls to the individual members of 
the board of trustees. Some of these are 
people who, from long residence combined 
with a real interest in the community they 
represent, know its needs and its resources. 
After the library building has been put up 
and furnished and is in a fair way of be- 
ing stocked with books, because the town 
has undertaken its maintenance by the levy 
of a fairly adequate tax, the work of the 
board is often done by two or three or 
four members, only. The business finan- 
cier carries a burden and two or three 
members of the book committee. Others 
would like to be of real service and may 
even have some leisure time which they 
would willingly devote to some phases of 
library extension, if it seemed worth while 
to undertake them. 

The custodianship of a public trust may 
be construed legitimately as the largest 
possible using of it for the public good. 
This does not mean that a_bare-floored 
room directly above the reference or read- 
ing room or in close proximity to any part 
of the library which needs quiet for the 
prosecution of its work, should be made 
available to the public for general purposes 
during the hours of library upening. How- 
ever, it may be construed to mean that a 
cork treatment of floor-spaces and stair and 
hall ways would make available for other 
than strictly library use, much of the waste 
spaces. 
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The value of the public library to any 
large number of people outside those in- 
cluded in the school, the club and the fic- 
tion-reading class has been questioned; and 
doubts may well be entertained as to the 
possibility of reaching many others by the 
attractions here suggested. The adults of 
the population, whose hours of employ- 
ment and daily habit of life are crystallized 
could hardly be brought to such change of 
heart that even a collection of bugs would 
furnish joy. But the library, in common 
with other spiritual and educational mills, 
grinds for the future. 

The large employer of labor urges against 
the curtailment of the hours of the work- 
ing-day, that the laborer has no interests 
of a recreative sort to employ his spare 
time. Obviously the less he has of spare 
time the better. With Browning the em- 
ploye wants to know, figuratively, that 


The butcher paints, 

The baker rhymes for his pursuits, 
Candle-stick maker much acquaints 
His soul, with song, 

Or, happ’ly, mute 

Blows out his brains upon the flute. 


To the employer, the labor-union leader 
replies that the employe does not frequent 
the reading-room and circulating depart- 
ment because he has no leisure hours left 
after the long working day. 

This is a really serious problem and to 
meet it just as it is, rooms have been fitted 
up for the special use of men, whose needs 
are not those of the average patron of 
the library. 

If the boy and girl can be attracted to 
the library by one or more of these side 
interests as well as in response to the ap- 
peal of books, a set of hobbies and of in- 
terests may be developed that will help to 
take care of the leisure hour which has 
been a snare to others beside the working- 
man. The adult may not be drawn in by 
efforts to make the library “all things to 
all men,” but the boy and girl may be. 





BETTER SUPPORT FOR LIBRARIES 


Ciara F. Batpwin, Secretary, Minnesota Public Library Commission 


We have heard the arguments for bet- 
ter support for libraries from the stand- 
point of the public who own and use the 
library; from the standpoint of the trus- 
tee who administers it as a public trust; 
and from that of the librarian who stands 
between the trustee and the public to dis- 
tribute to the people their own posses- 
sions. 

Little more can be said from the stand- 


point of the Commission, since the com- 
mon aim of all library commissions is (1) 
To inspire communities with a desire for 
library service—and is not this their duty 
to the public? (2) to foster zeal in library 
work, which is their duty to the librarian 
and (3) to promote the efficiency of 
libraries already established,—their duty 
to the trustee. 

The Commission stands for progress all 
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along the line of library development, not 
only more libraries, but better libraries, 
better books, and better service, all of 
which implies better support. 

In its advisory and supervisory capacity, 
the Commission commands a broad view 
of the entire field of activity; it sees the 
needs of the state as a whole, and from 
its conception of the place the library oc- 
cupies in educational advancement, must 
bring to each library and to each commu- 
nity practical suggestions adapted to its 
needs, for it is only by the individual 
library fulfilling its mission in each com- 
munity that the whole system is perfected. 

What then can the Commission do to 
obtain better support for libraries? First, 
in its relation to the public, the Commis- 
sion aims “to inspire communities with a 
desire for library service.’ This is the 
first step in any community. Public senti- 
ment must not only be awakened but de- 
veloped, and in spite of the general spread 
of libraries during the last quarter of a 
century, there is still need for a vigorous 
campaign of education. 

There are by far too many communities 
where the library is regarded as a luxury, 
something desirable indeed, but something 
to be acquired in the dim future, when 
provision has been made for all other pub- 
lic necessities, such as the school-buildings, 
the town hall, water-works, electric lights, 
stone side-walks, parks, and good roads. 

In most cases the lack of funds is not 
due to inability to secure them, but to 
want of appreciation of the need. It is 
true that there are numerous demands for 
public improvements in growing towns, 
but if we really believe that the library is 
an integral part of a system of public 
education, then we must insist that it 
should be planted side by side with the 
school-house when the very foundations of 
the town are laid. It will thus help edu- 
cate public sentiment in favor of other 
civic improvements and become an im- 
portant factor in the development of the 
town. Through the Commission publica- 
tions, the public press, the platform; in 
club meetings, in social gatherings through- 
out the state, wherever the Commission 
comes in contact with the public, the need 
of better support for libraries must be 
urged. The public are the taxpayers, and 
if they are convinced that the library is a 
necessity, they will be willing to pay for 
it. 

Inspiration and zeal are indeed the first 
steps in establishing a librarv, but unless 
these steps lead by way of the village 
treasury. or through the purses of indi- 
vidual citizens, they never will reach our 
ideal, a permanent, well-equipped and suc- 
‘cessful library. 
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Again, it is often through the Commis- 
sion that attention may be directed to the 
large opportunities afforded by the library 
for the exercise of private benevolence, 
The Carnegie gifts have increased appro- 
priations, but at the same time the cur- 
rent expense of maintaining the building 
has also increased—to the detriment of the 
book fund and the salary of the librarian. 
A few fortunate libraries have endowment 
funds which provide an annual income 
for the purchase of books, so that all of 
the city appropriation may be devoted to 
administration. But the problem of the 
Carnegie library which depends entirely on 
the income from taxes is often a difficult 
one, and could the book fund be provided 
from some outside source, the future of 
the library would be established on a firm- 
er financial basis. In every town there is 
some citizen of means, not necessarily 
large, who wishes to leave some perma- 
nent evidence of his interest in the best 
development of his town. Is there a better 
way than to leave a bequest for a book- 
fund, however small? In many cases too, 
individuals still living have shown their 
devotion to the library by gifts of books, 
pictures, statuary and furniture. Who can 
estimate in a word the indebtedness of 
libraries to club women along this line? 
All of these gifts are advertised by the 
Commission in its bulletin and reports, and 
other donors are inspired by constant sug- 
gestion. 

The second aim of the Commission— 
that of fostering zeal in library work—is 
brought about by an intimate personal re- 
lation between the Commission and the 
librarian. 

Better support for libraries depends 
largely on the usefulness of the librarian. 
What does the public think of her ad- 
ministration? Does she make the library 
really worth supporting? Does the library 
reach out to every class in the community, 
and bring them in to use its treasures? 
Are the clubs and schools receiving all 
the assistance possible? Are books car- 
ried to the people, through branches and 
delivery stations, and traveling libraries 
for factories, hospitals, jails, police and 
fire stations? Are lists of books furnished 
to house-keepers, merchants, and mechan- 
ics to show that the library has some- 
thing for them? Are books in foreign 
languages provided for those who cannot 
read English? All these efforts which 
make the librarv an indispensable institu- 
tion command for it loyalty and support, 
financial and otherwise, from every in- 
dividual. 

The Commission worker helps the li- 
brarian to win this support, by setting a 
high standard for the library. He assists 
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in the first place in organizing the library 
for the best service, and by means of per- 
sonal visits constantly brings new inspira- 
tion and practical suggestions. And not 
only this, he urges the library to extend 
its usefulness to the county an'd to neigh- 
boring townships, and this again leads di- 
rectly to better support in increasing the 
revenues by co-operation with adjoining 
towns. 

The third aim of the Commission as 
previously outlined is “to promote the effi- 
ciency of libraries already established,” 
and in this, the relation of the Commis- 
sion to the trustee is more particularly ex- 
pressed. The trustees are closely con- 
cerned with administering the library 
funds to the best possible advantage. Li- 
braries must be managed on business prin- 
ciples just the same as any other busi- 
ness, and the Commission worker will ap- 
peal to the business sense of trustees by 
practical suggestions born of his knowl- 
edge of the details of the librarv business, 
and the cost of administration of a pro- 
gressive, up-to-date library. He will eradi- 
cate false notions of economy, and en- 
courage a far-sighted policy, which de- 
mands the best possible service first of all, 
and the best possible equipment to carry 
on that service. 

In the small town which is just making 
a beginning, he will suggest ways and 
means of raising funds, gathered from his 
experience in other places with similar 
conditions. He will personally meet with 
the village council to present the library 
cause, to show that the library is a paying 
investment, and to remove the fear of the 
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bugbear of taxation. He will show that 
the tax required to support the library is 
only about one-tenth what it costs to sup- 
port the public school, and that the re- 
sults obtained are far greater in propor- 
tion to the expenditure, than those ob- 
tained from the school. 

Apart from the special relation which 
the Commission bears to the public, the 
librarian and the trustee, it is the duty 
of the Commission to unify the interest of 
all in the general library movement, and 
in better support for libraries. 

The interest of all libraries in the state 
large or small, private or free are one, 
including the state law and historical li- 
braries, the libraries in all state institu- 
tions and normal schools, the college and 
school libraries, the large city library, the 
village library, the traveling library; and 
it is the duty of the Commission to es- 
tablish close relations with every librarian 
and friend of libraries, to cultivate in all 
library workers an esprit de corps, loyalty 
to their profession, and devotion to the 
common cause of increasing the sum of 
general intelligence. 

No library, large or small, can live unto 
itself alone. It must have a part in the 
general movement, and co-operate with all 
others. It must be identified with state, 
inter-state and national associations. 

With a strong unity of purpose among 
all who are connected with the library 
movement, inspired by a large view of its 
economic value, the library will come into 
its own, and be assured of adequate sup- 
port. 





GAMES AT THE LIBRARY 


ELLA 


For some time past Miss Dwight, li- 
brarian of the public library at Appleton, 
has provided games, such as dominoes, 
jack straws, dissected maps, etc., that the 
children can play without talking or mak- 
ing any noise. Recently more games were 
purchased and presented to the library by 
some of the women. 

Some of those games required talking in 
the playing of them, so Miss Dwight de- 
cided to have a “game” evening. Accord- 
ingly twenty boys were invited to come to 
the library at 7 o'clock, Friday evening, 
Feb. 1. Simply worded invitations were 
given them when they came to the desk 
for books, with a little verbal explanation 
of what they might expect. Boys were 
selected to whom it was thought such an 
evening would be a treat. 


V. RYAN, 


Madison 


The room in which the “party” was held 
was shut off from the rest of the librarv 
by closing the folding doors. The boys 
were received at a side door, each present- 
ing his invitation. 

It had been arranged to have four 
tables, with six boys at each of two tables, 
and four at each of the other two. Miss 
Dwight taught the games at two tables, 
and each of her assistants took charge of 
one. When the boys had learned one 
game they changed tables. Thus the li- 
brarians had a chance to become acquaint- 
ed with all the boys. 

The games are chiefly of the nature of 
arthors. Those learned were: 

Game of wild animals, + Fireside 


Game Co., Cincinnati, 0. price 1 
Flags of all nations, McLoughlin Bros., N- 
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The Wogglebug game of conundrums, Parker 
Bros., Salem, Mass., 35c. 

Toot—the automobile game, 
Salem, Mass., 45c 


Parker Bros., 


The one which seemed most popular 
was the Flags of all nations. Each flag 
is in three parts, all having the same 
number. The cards being distributed, a 
player calls for the numbers needed to 
complete his flag. When he secures them 
he matches them on the table, making the 
flag. Each flag made has a certain 
“count,” those of the United States and 
Great Britain being highest. 

The boys seemed to enjoy the evening 
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very much. Miss Dwight is satisfied with 
the result and will meet the children twice 
a month during the winter. Many more 
games will be taught. Her purpose in 
introducing this is to become better ac- 
quainted with the boys, to interest them 
in the library and to make them feel that 
she and her assistants take an interest in 
them personally and are there to help them 
enjoy themselves,—not merely to give out 
books and insure quiet in the library. 

Although only an experiment as yet, it 
promises to be a great help in “getting 
hold of the boys.” Different boys will be 
invited each time. 





PILGRIMAGE TO CHICAGO LIBRARIES 


The first annual visit of the Wisconsin 
Library School to Chicago libraries and 
publishing houses came as the conclusion 
of two months of laboratory practice. The 
plans for the trip were indicated on a 
printed folder and covered the time from 
Tuesday noon, April 2, to the return to 
Madison on Friday noon, April 5. The 
schedule included not only the appoint- 
ments for the inspection of libraries and 
other institutions, but also the places and 
times for meals, and these definite plans 
made it possible to accomplish many 
things without too great fatigue in the 
time allowed for the trip. Miss Hazeltine 
and Miss Elliott of the faculty accom- 
panied the class, and three Wisconsin li- 
brarians, Miss Bell of Beloit, Miss Der- 
thick of Elkhorn and Miss Lansing of 
Neenah, were added to the party. 

The libraries visited by the class were 
the Chicago public, the John Crerar, the 
Newberry, the Chicago Historical Society, 
and the Ryerson Library in the Art In- 
stitute. Everywhere the librarians were 
most cordial in their welcome to the class, 
and untiring in their efforts to explain 
their methods and show their treasures. 
The large scale upon which everything is 
done in city libraries and their specializa- 
tion of work, in contrast to that of small 
libraries where all kinds of work must be 
done by one person, were very interesting 
and profitable. 

Business houses were also included in 
the itinerary. At Rand, McNally & Co.’s 
the class had opportunitv to see all the 
activities of a great publishing house, frem 
which thev obtained practical knowledge 
of the making of books: while at A. C. 
McClurg & Co.’s they could see the meth- 
od by which books are handled and dis- 
tributed to the great public and the at- 
tractions of a well conducted book store. 


At the Library Bureau the business side 
of library work received the proper em- 
phasis. In all of these places the utmost 
courtesy and helpfulness were shown to 
the visitors and every opportunity afforded 
for gaining the desired information. 

Visits to the Caxton Club and the Art 
Institute at the end of two busy days fur- 
nished relaxation from the strenuous side 
of library work, and showed the possibili- 
ties of its aesthetic development. A visit 
to the studio of Mr. Ralph Clarkson, the 
artist, came as an unexpected treat and 
was greatly enjoyed. 

An afternoon at Hu!l House revealed 
to library workers that other phase of 
social service, the neighborhood settle- 
ment: and all came away with a much 
clearer understanding of human life and a 
wider sympathy than before with the ef- 
forts of others for its betterment. As in 
other library gatherings, the social feature 
was not neglected. One evening was en- 
joyably spent at the home of one of the 
class, who resides in Chicago. Another 
evening gave the pleasure of seeing Maud 
Adams in Peter Pan; and the last even- 
ing was given to the class supper which 
hereafter will be an annual function for 
class and alumni. At various times dur- 
ing the visit, the class entertained at 
luncheon Mr. Andrews, president of the 
A. L. A., Miss Ahern, Miss Foye of the 
John Crerar library, Miss Watson of the 
Newberry, and Mr. Gould of A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co. The class were also the re- 
cipients of various courtesies from the in- 
stitutions visited. 

All these experiences awakened a strong 
esprit de crops and great enthusiasm in the 
members of the class. Thev found new 
ideas and inspiration in visiting large and 
important libraries, where by division of 
labor, the use of the best and most modern 
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appliances, and administration on a large 
scale, the great collection of books is made 
accessible with the minimum of effort to 
the largest possible number of readers. 
The best features of such a trip are, with- 
out doubt, the more vivid realization by 
the class that, in entering the profession 
of librarianship, they are becoming part of 
a great educational movement which is 
every year growing more important, use- 
ful, and honored; and the wider range 
and outlook over the world’s intellectual 
and social activities which is afforded by 
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seeing in actual operation the libraries and 
allied institutions of a great city. 

The regular work of the spring term 
was resumed on April 6, the first few 
days being devoted to a review of the 
laboratory practice of February and 
March. The class have returned to work 
with even greater enthusiasm and interest 
than before, as a result of the actual do- 
ing of library work, having thus a better 
understanding of the relation between the- 
ory and practice. 





BY WAY OF 


EverRYDAY PROBLEMS IN THE SMALL 


WHITE INK FOR LABELS 
1. What kinds of white ink are most 
satisfactory ? 

Librarians who are experimenting with 
ink for labeling, marking directly on the 
book itself instead of using the white la- 
bels, will find the white ink manufactured 
by Thaddeus Davids Co., 127 William St, 
New York City, quite satisfactory. Pome- 
roy’s white ink has also been tried with 
success. A thin coat of shellac will pro- 
tect the marking and make it more dura- 
ble. 

ZK MM, 


MAXIMUM BOOK FINES 


2. The question has come from one li- 
brarian concerning the maximum amount 
which may be fairly charged as a fine. It 
would appear that any charge over and 
above the list price would be unreason- 
able. If a reader pays a fine to that 
amount he should be allowed to keep the 
book if he so desires. 

Z.K, 0. 


COVERS FOR PERIODICALS 


3. Another idea for covering periodicals: 

A book cover manufactured by the 
Holden Book Cover Co. Springfield, 
Mass., for the protection of text books 
will lend itself very nicely to the covering 
of magazines for circulation. The sizes, 
nos. 4 and 6, 12” x 20” and 16” x 25%” 
will be most useful. The covers are made 
of stout brown paper, and come partly 
folded and cut with proper notching so 
that they may be quickly adjusted. They 
cost $2.75 per 100 for No. 4 and $3.75 per 
100 for No. 6. The bright paper cover of 


SUGGESTION 
Pusiic LisprAaRY—NOTES AND QUERIES 


the magazine may be pasted on the out- 
side of the cover and make a very at- 
tractive as well as durable binder at a 


small cost. 
Z. K. M. 


MAGAZINES FOR CIRCULATION 


4. What magazines will be most liked for 
circulation ? 

It is quite possible that current maga- 
zines will not be popular for circulation 
unless they are wisely selected. It is 
hardly necessary to provide duplicates of 
the cheaper magazines for circulation, but 
Harper’s Monthly, Scribner’s, Century, 
World’s Work and Atlantic will usually 
be very desirable, as they are not widely 
taken by the patrons of a public library. 
When a library can not afford to supply 
duplicates it is highly desirable to cir- 
culate the one copy taken, but it should 
not be circulated until the new magazine 
is received for the following month, as 
the reading room tables should not be de- 
pleted for the sake of supplying the de 
mand. The time limit on the magazines 
so circulated should be short, from three 
days to one week according to local con- 


ditions. 
Z. K. M. 


HOW TO MAKE A BULLETIN BOARD 


5. Will you please recommend a cheap 
bulletin board? 

a. Have a pine board cut 18x27, with 
rounded corners, and cover with green 
burlap, tacking the raw edges on the back 
of the board. Be careful to stretch the 
cloth over the corners neatly. Suspend 
from the molding or nail just as a picture 
is hung. 
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b. Take a piece of burlap one and one- 
half yards long and make a two-inch hem 
at each end. At.the top, fasten rings 4 or 
5 inches apart, and suspend from tacks 
placed the same distance apart on the 
upper side (not the front edge) of the 
top shelf. This burlap may be used to 
cover vacant shelves and then removed at 
any time to permit of the shelves being 
used for exhibition purposes. 


H. P. 5. 


READY-MADE PASTE 


6. Is there any satisfactory ready-made 
paste? 

A ready-made paste cal!ed Stek O, is 
being used in the Neenah Public library. 
This is a powder which is sold in 10c 
boxes, containing about one pound of the 
powder. By the addition of water a very 
satisfactory paste is made without the 
bother of cooking. It is manufactured by 
the Clark Paper and Mfg. Co., Rochester, 
N. Y. This paste is much stronger than 
the ordinary library paste sold by station- 
ers and it will keep well, which makes it 
more desirable than binder’s paste. 

4. EB. M, 


KEEPING TRACK OF CLIPPINGS 


7. What method is recommended for 
keeping track of the circulation of clip- 
pings, pamphlets, pictures, and music? 

When mounted clippings are circulated 
the statistics for same may be entered on 
the regular statistic blanks in one of the 
vacant spaces. It is hardly fair to count 
them in with the book circulation but at 
the same time it is desirable to keep track 
of how much such a collection is used. 
Pamphlets, pictures or music for circula- 
tion may be counted separately in the 
same way. Such figures will show at the 
end of the year a great deal concerning 
the use made of such collections and 
whether it has paid to keep them. 

Z. K. M. 


THE SCHOOL BEAUTIFUL 


In a handsomely printed brochure of 
nearly one hundred pages, issued by 
State Superintendent C. P. Cary. is gath- 
ered together a fund of information and 
suggestion, attractively presented, that 
ought to exercise a potent influence in 
making what the title of the booklet is 
evidently designed to prophesy: “The 
School Beautiful.” Embellished with il- 
Ivstrations that carry out and render for- 
cihle the suggestions contained in the text, 
there is here gathered, in well assimilated 
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form, material dealing with every phase 
of schoolhouse development, from an 
esthetic, from an artistic and from a sani- 
tary standpoint. As Mr. Cary says in his 
introduction, the bulletin has been pre- 
pared and sent out for the purpose of call- 
ing the attention of teachers, school offi- 
cers and the general public to the need in 
respect to decoration and sanitation of 
schools. “In a word, we believe the 
schools should be both beautiful and sani- 
tary. At present it is little exaggeration 
to say they are neither. The walls of our 
average schoolrooms, particularly in the 
country, are dingy and bare. If not bare, 
then covered with chromos and other dis- 
figurements named pictures. To find a 
schoolroom having properly painted wood- 
work, walls and ceiling, one must search 
far and wide among country and village 
schools, while in city schools, rooms that 
appeal to the artistic sense are far from 
common.” 

The material bearing upon the general 
topic discussed is subdivided into School- 
room decoration and Outdoor decoration. 
Presented in a manner to stimulate the de- 
sire to carry out the essential principles in- 
volved in each, the suggestions are of the 
most practical character, giving definite in- 
structions as to material to be used, how 
to use it, and how to render its use most 
effective. The floors, walls, desks, window 
shades and light, ventilation, black-boards, 
local bulletin boards—all receive atten- 
tion. There are color schemes worked out 
for adaptation to almost any conceivable 
situation. There is a color chart of advised 
colors, and there is a valuable summary 
of material for picture decoration that is 
available and that will not tax the finan- 
cial resources of the poorest school dis- 
trict. The brochure, the material for 
which has been compiled and arranged, 
and the suggestions accompanying which 
have been contributed by Miss Maud Bar- 
nett, State Library Clerk, is a splendid ex- 
ample of what may be done for the rural 
schools through the medium of instruc- 
tional literature. 

The artistic cover design is the work of 
Miss L. Zimmerman of Milwaukee. 


ARBOR DAY ANNUAL 


The Wisconsin Arbor Day Annual for 
1907, compiled by Miss Maud Barnett, and 
issued by State Superintendent C. P. Cary, 
has been mailed. In appearance and in 
excellent selection of suitable material the 
publication keeps up the same high stand- 
ard which has distinguished its predeces- 
sors. In this year’s Annual special atten- 
tion has been paid to the Forestry move- 
ment. 
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INDEX OF THE A. L. A. BOOKLIST 


An index for Vols. 1—2 of the A. L. A. 
Booklist has been issued. It will be sup- 
plied free of cost to Wisconsin libraries 
upon application to the Wisconsin Free 
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Library Commission. The pamphlet com- 
prises both author and title entries and 
the L. C. serial numbers are also given. 
Postal card requests to the Commission 
will receive prompt attention. 





DEDICATION 


Wausau. The Carnegie building was 
dedicated with elaborate ceremonies on 
April 3, great interest being taken in the 
exercises, which lasted all day. The build- 
ing is a beautiful structure of Bedford 
stone, costing over $25,000. It faces on a 
park donated by Mr. Walter Alexander. 

The dedicatory exercises began at I0 
o'clock, when the contractors turned over 
the keys and the building was accepted by 
the trustees. The invocation was given 
by the Rev. E. M. Thompson, followed by 
a song by the Wausau Liederkranz. Judge 
Marchetti, president of the board, then 
delivered an address. The Rev. S. N. 
Wilson spoke on the purpose of the 
library and conciuded with the benedic- 
tion. 

In the afternoon an informal reception 
was held, which was largely attended. A 
musical program was enjoyed and refresh- 
ments were served. 

In the evening formal exercises were 
conducted at the opera house. Music was 
rendered by the Fourth Regiment Orches- 
tra. Judge Marchetti delivered the intro- 
ductory address, followed by a song by 
the High School Girls’ Glee Club. S. B. 
Tobey delivered an ecioquent address on 


OF BUILDINGS 


“The relation between the school and the 
library.” Chas. E. Turner gave a talk on 
“The Business man’s view of the library.” 
The High School Mixed Chorus sang and 
Mr. C. B. Bird concluded the exercises 
with a word of prophecy, ‘Wausau of the 
Future.” Just before adjournment, Mr. 
Quaw moved that the common council be 
requested to purchase additional land on 
the west side of the library park. This 
was seconded and carried unanimously. 

Watertown. The new building will be 
completed and opened in April. 

Durand. The new $7,500 library build- 
ing is one of the best planned structures 
of its size in the west. The dedicatory 
ceremonies occurred Feb. 19, and com- 
prised the following program: Invocation, 
Rev. J. H. Rowland; quartette, Mr. and 
Mrs. A. V. Hammond, Rose K. Brandt 
and Dr. J. C. Fleming; presentation speech, 
D. E. Kiser, president of the Library 
board; speech of acceptance, Mayor Frank 
Pierce; vocal solo, Miss Margaret Morgan: 
addresses by Miss Katherine MacDonald 
and Mr. Henry E. Legler of the Free 
Library Commission; piano duet, Mrs. J. 
J. Morgan and S. B. Tarrant; benediction, 
Rev. J. H. Rowland. 





NEW LIBRARIES IN WISCONSIN 


Williams Bay. The people of Williams 
Bay are much pleased over the prospect of 
having a building in which can be kept a 
library and perhaps a gymnasium. Mr. 
George Sturges and sisters of Lake Ge- 
neva have offered a suitable building for 
a library. This is now located on the 
Sturges estate near Lake Geneva, but the 
building is to be moved to Williams Bay 
and set up again by the donors, provided 
a suitabie lot can be given for it, the 
whole to be held in trust for the use of 
the people of the village and vicinity by a 
corporation so as to insure its perpetuity. 

At a meeting it was decided to incor- 
porate and raise enough money to buy a 
lot and thus secure the gift. Articles of 
incorporation have been drawn. The char- 
ter will allow not only the use of the 


building for a library, but also for a pub- 
lic hall or gymnasium. To the library 
building is attached a bowling alley which 
will make a beginning towards a gymna- 
sium. It is hoped that a lot may be pro- 
cured large enough to accommodate both 
library and hall, and that the latter feature 
may be added by popular subscription be- 
fore many years. 

Mattoon, The village president has ap- 
pointed a library board as follows: D. 
Lightbody, J. F. Riordon, A: J. Raess. 
Mrs. R. F. Babcock, Misses Leila Morgen 
and Asenath Kasson; J. T. Palmer (ex- 
officio). The board has elected the fol- 
lowing officers: President, Mrs. R. F. 
Babcock; Secretary, Miss Leila Morgan; 
Librarian, A. J. Raess. 

Manawa. A referendum on the accep- 
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tance of a Carnegie proposition will be 
held at the spring election by order of the 
village authorities. 

Wyocena. A Free Library Association 
was organized at Wyocena on February 
23. For several years a traveling library 
had been maintained through the efforts 
of the Woman’s Club, but more books 
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were needed, ‘and as much interest was 
manifested by the citizens, an association 
was formed, and the roo volume library 
offer of the Commission accepted as the 
beginning of a public library for the vil- 
lage. Several magazines will be subscribed 
for and circulated as books, thus adding 
new literature every month for the readers. 





"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


News AND Notes CoNCERNING WISCONSIN LIBRARIES AND LIBRARIANS 


BEWARE OF SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS 


Agents are actively engaged at the 
present time in canvassing for a set of 
books of travels for which they ask $50. 
Libraries should write to the Commission 
for particulars before purchasing at the 
exorbitant price named. 


PERSONAL 


Austin. Miss Margaret J. Austin, as- 
sistant at the Racine Public Library, has 
resigned. 

Davoren, Miss Margaret Davoren, as- 
sistant at Menomonie is away on leave of 
absence on account of ill health. 

Dick. Judge J. J. Dick, for many years 
president of the library board at Beaver 
Dam, died in March. 

Hambright. Miss Florence Hambright, 
assistant at the La Crosse Public Library, 
has resigned. 

Lampson. Miss Cora J. Lampson has 
been appointed librarian of the Seymour 
Public Library. 

Lovejoy. Miss Jenny Lovejoy has suc- 
ceeded Mrs. David Allen as librarian at 
Mondovi. 

Mosher. Miss Lovila M. Mosher of 
Waupun has been appointed librarian at 
the River Falls Normal School. 

Palmer. Miss Margaret Palmer, of 
Rochester, Minn., has been elected libra- 
tian of the Superior public I brary. Miss 
Palmer is a graduate of the Pratt Insti- 
tute, New York, and was for a number of 
years librarian at Lincoln, Neb. For the 
past two years she has had charge of the 
library at Rochester, Minn., where she 
raised the standard of efficiency to a high 
degree of excellence. There were sixteen 
applicants for the position at Superior. 

Raess. Mr. A. J. Raess has been chosen 
librarian by the board at Mattoon. 

Roberts. Miss Edna Roberts has been 
elected librarian for the new library in 
Elroy. 

Vorous. Elna G. Vorous has been 
chosen librarian in place of Katherine 
Mussell, resigned. 


NOTES 

Baraboo. A fine exhibition of pictures 
in oil and water colors by American 
artists was held in the library for four 
days in early March. The library was 
kept open on a Sunday afternoon in order 
to afford better opportunity to the people 
to see the pictures. On Monday evening 
Mr. McFetridge and Mr. Kelley, gave in- 
formal talks on American art. The collec- 
tion was of unusual merit, there being work 
by Inness, Ranger, Couse, Chas. Francis 
Brown, Dangerfield and many others. A 
large number of persons viewed the pic- 
tures and much appreciation was expressed 
for the fine opportunity made possible 
through the courtesy of Mr. McFetridge. 

Brodhead. Through the generosity of 
the president of the board, a renting col- 
lection has been started with fifteen of the 
most popular new books. The proceeds 
from rentals will be used to increase the 
collection. 

Columbus. A home talent minstrel show 
turned over $23 to the library. The school- 
children gave $12 for a picture. 

Fairchild. Twenty dollars has been re 
ceived as the proceeds of a local enter- 
tainment. 

Grand Rapids. It is hoped to make 
many improvements in the local library 
during the coming months. New flooring, 
redecorating, an enlarged room for the 
children, shelving, pictures, etc., are un- 
der consideration. 

Kenosha. It is proposed to change the 
woman’s club room into a children’s room. 

Ladysmith. A $10,000 Carnegie gift 
has been accepted on the usual conditions. 

Menomonie. The sum of $200 will be 
expended for new ‘ooks for the Dunn 
Countv svstem of traveling libraries. 

Milwaukee. Club women of Milwaukee 
have agreed to send magazines from 
month to month to the reading rooms of 
the small public libraries of the state. 

Mosinee. A bail given for the benefit of 
the library netted $57. A boys’ club and 
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a girls’ club are holding interesting meet- 
ings under the direction of the livrarian. 
The girls’ club will soon produce a play 
from one of Miss Alcott’s stories, the pro- 
ceeds to be given to the library. 

Neenah, Pictures are being collected 
and mounted at the library for the use of 
schools. A fine portfolio in which to 
store the collection has been given by @ 
townswoman. 

The high school library has been classi- 
fied and catalogued preparatory to being 
moved into the new high school building. 

New London. The quarters in the city 
hall are practically outgrown and steps 
will be taken to secure a building on the 
main street. 

Platteville. Mrs. B. F. Huntington has 
resigned her position as librarian and Miss 
Maude E. Guernsey has accepted the posi- 
tion. The salary has been increased and 
the library will be open Monday, Tuesday, 
Thursday and Saturday. 

Pewaukee. Library Day was celebrated 
April 4. There was a large attendance. 
Nearly all those present were costumed to 
represent some book, the titles being 
guessed with the assistance of the volumes 
on the shelves. Miss L. E. Stearns of the 
Commission, gave a talk and refreshments 
were served. It was decided to make the 
day an annual event. 

Plymouth. A ball which was given for 
the benefit of the library netted $60 which 
will be spent for reference books. 

Reedsburg. The public library has sub- 
scribed for a German traveling library to 
better meet the needs of the German read- 
ing patrons. 

Rhinelander. The library board is en- 
deavoring to secure appropriations from 
the town boards of four adjoining towns, 
thus enabling the rural communities to se- 
cure books without further charge. 

At their annual meeting. the Rhine- 
lander Woman’s club decided to give $100 
a year for five years toward the purchase 
of books for the public library. This is 
in addition to $25 spent annually by the 
club for books on art which are given to 
the library. 

fA collection of oil color 


and water 
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paintings, exhibited in the library lecture 
room for three days, attracted many visi- 
tors. 

Ripon. The local history society has 
placed its collection in the library where it 
has been classified and catalogued. 

Shawano. The library has been moved 
from the old unsightly town hall to a 
building on the main street. New furnish- 
ings have been added. A fair was given 
by the local woman’s club for the benefit 
of the library on March 20—22. 

Stevens Point. The exhibition of chil- 
dren’s books was made the occasion for 
calling attention to the importance of good 
literature for the young. A good sized 
audience of teachers and parents listened 
to addresses by Mr. Davis, the superin- 
tendent of schools, Miss Genevieve Mc 
Dill, principal of the high school, and 
Miss Josephine Fitzgerald and Miss Mari- 
on Peake of the normal school. 

River Falls. A lecture was given un- 
der the auspices of the Tuesday Club on 
March 26. The proceeds will be devoted 
to a fund for the establishment of a li- 
brary. The Improvement League has 
given $100 for a similar purpose. 

Shawano. The Woman’s Club gave a 
bazaar on March 20—22, the proceeds of 
which were $210. This fund has been 
turned over to the local library. 

Shell Lake. A lecture was given for the 
benefit of the library on March 22 by Miss 
L. E. Stearns. 

Sturgeon Bay. The library which was 
opened in its new quarters and under 
the new regime the Ist of January, has 
shown good use during the months of 
January and February, having had an 
average circulation of 65 to 68 books daily. 
Mr. Thomas Reynolds has recently given 
the library a new dictionary, which was 
much needed. 

Waupaca. Improvements: Library is 
open every day. Librarian’s salary has 
been raised. Monday Club has given $25 
for children’s books. A handsome pic- 
ture of Rome has been presented by the 
president of the bank. Poole’s index has 
been purchased and 110 magazines bound. 





TRAVELS OF THE CHILDREN’S BOOK EXHIBIT 


The Children’s Book Exhibit has been 
returned to the Commission; its itinerary 
during the past six months has been as fol- 
lows: 

Madison. Baraboo. Sparta, La Crosse, 
Portage, Columbus, Racine, Janesville, Ft. 


Atkinson, Grand Rapids, Stevens Point, 
Marshfield, Hudson, Wausau, Madison. 


The following instructions and notice ac- 
companied the books, for the guidance of 
the librarian having the exhibit in charge. 
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Wisconsin Free Library Commission, 
Madison, October 9, 1906 
To the Librarian: 

The collection of children’s books, which 
will shortly reach you, is intended to serve 
as the basis of book selection and study 
for the librarian, the teacher, and the 
mother. 

The books in this collection were selected 
a year and a half ago, and therefore do not 
include the latest publications. But this is 
no great omission, as there are few notable 
books appearing each year for children. 
Old favorites, that have stood the test of 
years, are still the best for them to read. 
Many modern story books, and books for 
information have been added freely, while 
great care has been taken to select the best 
editions of the standard works, both for 
public library use, and the child’s own 
library. 

Special attention is called to the brief 
annotations which have been pasted in the 
front cover of books where there are sev- 
eral editions of the same work; these amno- 
tations call attention to the difference in 
editions. For the ready information of 
those examining the books the list price 
has been added in the upper right hand 
corner of the first fly leaf. Most books are 
sold to libraries at a discount of 33 1-3 per 
cent. Those marked net are generally dis- 
counted for 10 per cent. only, though after 
a year from the date of publication, a larger 
discount is allowed. Some series are sold 
to libraries at a large discount, as the Home 
Library, published by Burt at $1.00 per vol- 
ume, costs libraries only $.36. 

Various well known series are represent- 
ed in the collection; the Riverside Litera- 
ture Series, and the kiverside School Li- 
brary of Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: these in- 
expensive series are to be remarked for 
their good paper, printing, typography and 
binding, which make them serviceable. 
They are uniformly well edited. The 
Home and School Library of Ginn & Co., 
the Home and School Classics of D. C. 
Heath & Co. and the Eclectic School 
Readings of the American Book Co. are 
well printed and bound, and as a rule well 
edited. They are specially useful to teach- 
ers for supplementary reading, and are rec- 
ommended for purchase by public libra- 
ties. The bindings of all these series are 
not especially attractive, but their good 
wearing qualities commend them. 

Long sets and series of books are only 
represented in the collection, owing to the 
necessity of keeping it small enough to ship 
easily. Complete lists of titles included in 
thevarious series can be found in the cat- 
alogues of the publishers, and often in the 
book itself. 

The attention of teachers is called to the 
Text Books on Art published by the Prang 
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Educational Co., for their use with chil- 
dren, and also to various books suitable 
for supplementary reading, besides the 
series already named; as, Source Readers 
in American History, edited by Hart; Can- 
terbury Classics, published by Rand, Mc- 
Nally & Co.; The Heart of Oak Books, 
edited by C. E. Norton; Posey Ring and 
Golden Numbers, two most excellent col- 
lections of poetry, edited by Kate Douglas 
Wiggin and Nora Smith; The Carpenter 
Geographical Readers, and others. 

The attention of the mothers is called to 
the illustrated editions specially suitable 
for gift books. These same fine editions 
are also suitable to buy for a reference col- 
lection to be used in the children’s room, as 
some of them are more expensive than 
most libraries can afford for general circu- 
lation. 

IMPORTANT NOTICE 





Each librarian receivirg the library is re- 
quested to notify the Commission on the 
date of the arrival of the library, and again, 
on the day of shipment to the next library. 
In this way the Commission is enabled to 
keep track of the library, and to know of 
its exact location. Failure to send such 
notice may result in serious delay or loss. 

In shipping the library, prepay the freight, 
and secure a bill of lading. 

Directions. The following directions 
copied from the Wisconsin Library Bulle- 
tin, September 1905, should be carefully ob- 
served: 

This exhibit of books, containing about 
400 volumes suitable for children, is sent 
out by the Wisconsin Free Library Com- 
mission to serve a distinct purpose. It is 
not intended as a circulating or traveling 
library for use, but purely as an exhibit to 
arouse the interest of parents and teachers 
in book selection for home and school use 
by permitting them to examine books about 
which they have read, to learn of the newer 
and more recent ones, and to show different 
editions of some of the children’s classics. 
It serves, also, as an aid to the librarian in 
book selection, classification and catalogu- 
ing. 

Two catalogues accompany the books: 
one, « strictly alphabetical author list; the 
other, a classed list, arranged as a Kbrary 
shelf-list. Printed Library of Congress 
cards have been used in all cases where ob- 
tainable.As the order numbers, as well as 
the subject headings for dictionary cata- 
logues are indicated on the cards, librarians 
may make out orders with the least expen- 
diture of time and effort. 

Librarians are requested to take care that 
the books are not handled by children, un- 
less under the care of an adult. Hard 
usage, such as children give, would soon 
unfit the library for its purpose. 
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Piace the exhibit where it will be prom- 
inently and attractively before the public. 
Advertise it in the local papers, make its 
presence known to all parents and teach- 
ers so that its helpfulness may penetrate as 
far as possible. Use book supports liber- 
aily so that the books may be kept upright 
on the shelves. 

The library is sent with the express un- 
derstanding that the librarian is willing to 
plan for an evening with the parents and 
one with teachers. 

Books should be placed on the shelves 
according to the classed list, and the labels 
put in their proper places. Check up this 
list as you arrange the books, and again as 
you wrap and repack them to be returned, 
for the libraries are held responsible for 
the safe return of all books, and this is the 
only safe way of knowing that all have 
been received and returned. 

Each book should be wrapped separately 
in newspaper and very carefully packed. 

The books should be sent by freight, all 
charges prepaid by the library shipping 
boxes, the last library using the exhibit to 
prepay the charges to the Commission. 

Any questions in regard to the library, 
the books, points in cataloguing, classifica- 
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tion, ete. will be cheerfully answered by 
the Wisconsin Free Library Commission 
Capitol, Madison. 


An interesting Beloit library's interesting 
fish exhibit fish exhibit, loaned to the 
Portage library, has _ at- 
interest. The develop- 
fish from the egg is 
shown through the different stages of 
growth until it becomes a perfect fish, 
by means of a series of thirty small bot- 
tles, each representing an advance over its 
predecessor made in a period of four days. 
The last bottle represents the stage at which 
feeding begins in the hatcheries, and the 
large bottle that at which the fish are 
turned loose in the streams to care for 
themselves. They are the Chinook salmon 
of the Columbia river, which when grown 
weigh from 40 to 80 pounds. On the 
screen by means of diagram and pictures is 
shown the method of catching the salmon 
by trap, the fish shown there being the 
Sockeye salmon of Puget Sound. 
Other libraries can doubtless secure the 
loan of this exhibit by applying to the Be- 
loit library board. 


tracted much 
ment of the 
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